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Introduction 

Representing a Diverse Reality 
with a Single identity 
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I first heard about Rasem Badran m 1983 while I was leaching at King Faisal Uni- 
vervity in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. Contractual astriaions forbade me 
doing architectural work outside of my teaching obligations, so 1 had decided to 
write a book about the Egyptian architect f las van Eat by in 1980, which was my 
first year at King Laisal, 1 had not written a boo k before and had fastened on la thy 
because niy Saudi students seemed to respond positively TO lectures about him in 
the history course 1 was teaching. 1 had read Architecture for the Poor* An tjcperi- 
merit in Rural Egypt 11973) on my flight from the United States to Saudi Arabia 
and found it compelling, ha thy had portrayed himself as the ‘barefoot architect \ 
the underdog in a malevolent establishment determined ro suppress him. i very one 
loves an underdog and I w as im exception, rooting for him to win against the over 
whelming odds, and I remember being outraged that he did not. 

My book on Has&an Kathy, eventually published in 1983, has a great deal of 
bearing on ibis effort because he was tin- lit si architect in the Arab world to attempt 
what Rasem Badran is doing with such great success Today: finding an appropriate, 
non-W estern language, based on relevant religious, social and cultural precedents, 
with which to demarcate authentically a divergent identity, l uckily, I was very 
naive about the difficulties 1 would face in doing that hrst book. Newly arrived 
from America, having received a strictly defined Modernist training under Louis I. 
Kahn, 1 approached the project with that perspective, hut what I found out m the 
course of interviewing Lathy, of researching and writing, changed my point of v iew 
and made me question much of my earlier academic experience. 


A pariah 

1 hfoughout his career Lathy was treated as a pariah in Egypt because he was con 
sidered to be against progress, the most highly valued goal in the developing world. 
People seeking this elusive grail regard the quest for traditional wisdom as a senti¬ 
mental, romantic anachronism, and view this instinct as a luxury they cannot 
afford. Nostalgia, as it was first defined, was considered a sickness, not merely a 
longing for something lost or out of reach, and Lathy was thought to be pathologi¬ 
cally misdirected. I tasted a mild sampling of the ostracism he faced, just m 
lecturing about Ins work and undertaking to write a book about him, without 
really understanding why at first. 
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Fathy began his experiments in cultural expression before the Second World 
War, prior to the disillusionment with the concept of progress that we are experi¬ 
encing now. The idea of a benign and beneficent future for a scientifically based 
society still luid currency then, before the nuclear nightmare that ended and fol¬ 
lowed the war, and the environmental problems that began to emerge several 
decades later. In fact, Fathy l book, Architecture for the Poor , which brought him 
international fame, coincided exactly with the first oil crisis in 1973, making him a 
hero among ecological activists, and I believe the timing of its release was nor 
entirely coincidental 

A different world 

Just about the time 1 began my research on Fathy things had begun to change* The 
rampant development that began in Saudi Arabia and other Gulf States as a result 
of the discovery of oil in the region after the Second World War had begun to be 
questioned by a new generation. They felt that their heritage was being destroyed 
and they were starring to question the imposition of an alien architecture, which 
did not respond to the local culture, social values and environment. Those ques¬ 
tions, which began to surface in many kinds of media, also embraced a curiosity 
about the past. Pride began to replace shame as knowledge about the inherent 
wisdom of traditional architecture started to spread. This growing awareness 
accounted for the interest my students showed in Fatbyk work, which was in sharp 
contrast to the animosity with which the administration regarded it. It also explains 
the immense enthusiasm they showed for the work of a newcomer from Jordan, 
Rase m bad ran. 

My students first mentioned Bad ran to me in hushed, conspiratorial tones. 
Knowing of my interest in Fathy, they felt it was safe to talk to me about Bad ran, 
without threat of academic reprisal. The architectural magazine Mimar was like a 
breath of fresh air in that part of the world then, and it was publishing Badran's 
work, first the houses that he designed in Amman and then his winning submission 
for the Stare Mosque in Baghdad, which ranked above other entries by eminent- 
world-class architects such as Ricardo Bofil, Robert Venturi and Denise Scott 
Brown, among others. 

Bad ran first appeared to many, including me, to be an enigmatic figure, a 
younger, more mysterious version of Hassan Fathy, who seemed to conic our of 
nowhere to help the older beleaguered master lead a growing movement towards a 
return to tradition, renewed identity and pride in the Islamic world. Over time, as I 
have come to know him better, I have realized how misguided most of that first 
impression was. 


Pre- or Post-Modern 

The first phase of my learning curve, and the first issue that must be discussed in my 
relationship to Badran’s work, involves derivation, which for someone with my 
Modernist training was a difficult idea with which to come to terms. Architects of 
my generation in the West, and in all other countries with educational systems 
influenced by the West, were taught that the use of historical elements in design 
studio, or forms that were overtly inspired by historical element, was a sin, and this 
attitude still persists* The Post-Modern revolution of the late 1960s - which 
arguably lasted until the late 1980s - tried to change that attitude. Its proponents 
maintained that such derivation might be a sin for architects, but that the general 
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public really didn’t care, and actually wanted a sense of historical continuity and a 
connection with the past. 1 vividly recall attending a lecture by Robert Venturi in 
London in the fate 1980s and listening to his clearly articulated terms of surrender, 
a reprise of his Plus change article published in \ 982* In his lecture, he claimed 
that Post-Modernism, or at least its architectural variant, had failed because Mod¬ 
ernist attitudes were just too ingrained to change, and that Post-Modernists did not 
quote context in relevant ways, which left rhe public still feeling detached* 

That brief experiment, however, has raised questions that still beg to be 
answered* Would it have succeeded if architects had been more sensitive to context 


a nd p I ace- s pec i f i c h isto r i ea 1 reference ? A re M odern 1st att i t u des st> ha rd - wi red that 
tradition will always be viewed as retrograde? Is derivation a dead end? 

Writing about Hassan Fathy forced me to confront these questions head on and 
made me realize they were too simplistic* About the time I started my interviews 
with Fathy, Charles Jencks had just written his first book on Post-Modernism, The 
Language of Post-Modern Architecture (1977), and included Fa thy’s New Ciourna 
Village as an example of what it was. His justification for its inclusion was that 
Fathy was a historici&t because he borrowed from various periods of his own 
national chronology in bis attempt to create an -authentic" collective identity. This 
categorization seemed unfair to me at the time, devaluing the idealism that Fathy 
brought to his task. 

I have since come to believe, for reasons that have clear relevance to this discus¬ 
sion about Rasem badrams work, that [encks’s categorization was fundamentally 
wrong in several ways, best summed up in terms of relative cynicism and the post- 
global phenomenon. Post-Modernism, and the semiotically based borrowing that 
it encouraged, was built on cynicism expressed through irony. This cynicism was 
the result of the failure of the implied promise of progress, caused by environmental 
degradation, social malaise and a host of difficulties that brought the whole idea of 


scientific determinism into question. 

The reasons for the social malaise are best addressed in Max Horkheimer and 
Theodor W. Adorno’s Dialectic of Enlightenment, written during the Second 
World War, in which they describe the -continuing struggle between rationalism 
and intuition’, which will also often be referred to in the following pages* The 
essence of the dialectic they describe is that the Enlightenment, which began with so 
much promise for social freedom, brought about the decline of institutions and the 
proliferation of commodities, and the fear of deviation from facts: the Technologi¬ 
cal imperative’* This imperative has been amplified by the digital revolution of the 
1990s, which has helped to give the Internet precedence over other forms of tradi¬ 
tional knowledge. 

As a result, Horkheimer and Adorno conclude that The Enlightenment has 
extinguished its own self-consciousness’, and ‘meaning was lost on the road to 
modern science’. Today, people in the developed world have more possessions than 
ever before, but personal contentment seems to be in decline: more goods, but less 
time to enjoy life; more signs of social pathology and disintegration, less happiness. 

Without the cynicism that this dialectic has bred, can historically derivative 
architecture be classified as Post-Modernist? If not, what is it? A sincerely idealistic 
search for cultural identity in a world in which meaning is being debased, social 
values are under threat, and in which commodities and technology - which are the 
legacy of the Enlightenment - arc becoming more important than the people who 
produce them. 
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What about the post-global phenomenon, as the second qualifier of difference? 
Briefly stated, iKi^ relates to a new collective awareness th.it seems to contradict 
many economists' predictions of the death of the nation state in the wake of glohal- 
i/anon. I he erasure of borders by ilexisin - or global trading by computer - has not 
happened and "nation building" is still a viable idea in the developing world. 


Relative difference; the rational and the intuitive 

What these qualifiers of relative cynicism and post-global identification mean for 
this discussion is that there are soil parts of the world in which social and cultural 
values and identity matter a great deal, and in which architecture is seen as an 
expression of those qualities. Rascm Radran is trying to preserve them. 

1 le is uniquely placed to do so by background and training, as he conus from a 
family tradition of Islamic arts and crafts and received Ins academic education at 
the Technical University of Darmstadt in Germany. This balance is crucial because 
he is the only architect of any stature in his region to have had such extensive expo- 
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another equally significant lecture, in London, in the same year as the Venturi dia¬ 
logue. This time, the Japanese architect A rata Isozaki was talking about his opinion 
of the different between hast and West and how it attested hts work. He explained 
that, m spite of bis reputation as a repository of Japanese culture and tradition, ’this 
knowledge is as far from me as it is from you*. As pan of the post-war generation of 
architects in japan who rode the new wave of prosperity he explained how Amen 
can influence had distanced him from his past. 

1 have also come CO find that Isn/akis use of Platonic solids at tbcGunma Prefec 
rural Museum of Modem Art in Takasakt and elsewhere, has been his way of 
coming to terms w ith the rationalist tradition introduced In the post*war occupa¬ 
tion; the product of an Enlightenment that non Western countries have only 
indirectly experienced through the dialectic identified by Horkheimer and Adorno, 
building with rationalist forms has been Isozaki s way of participating more directly 
in a process that lias eradicated his own culture, of trying to understand why this 
devastation occurred. This has direct relevance to Rascm bad ran because, although 
his culture had its own scientific renaissance a full five hundred years before the 
Enlightenment in Europe, it did not preclude intuitively derived, traditional knowl 
edge and, in Spite of mam important contributions, it did not prevail either. 

Rascm Had ra n may be seen here to be a complex mixture of both positions, of 
the rational and the intuitive, a pragmatist as well as an idealist, genuinely search¬ 
ing for a different, more culturally appropriate way to make architecture socially 
relevant. I lis rational side is manifested in his stress on technology, his fondness for 
geometrical systems* his discover} of typologies, his frequent use of the matrix and 
his fascination with cities as the paradigmatic repository of forms. His intuitive side 
is revealed in thoughts about a narrative that relates to each place, which he then 
expresses in his work. He bristles at being called a traditionalist, seeing tradition, as 
Partly did, as "the social expression of personal habits', which may change and ma\ 
certainly include the latest knowledge, as long as that knowledge does not begin to 
take precedence over the people who make use of it. People, rather than technology, 
are the prime concent in Badron’s work, and for that basic reason, among many 
others, he has much to teach all of us. 
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A Narrative on People, Place 
and Culture 
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^%urv is a time in which the whole notion of authenticity is being questioned 
\#aiul its meaning redefined. The essential connection between vernacular 
architecture - narrowly conceived as ‘the architecture of a particular people, 
place or region' - and its meaning has been severed, steadily to be replaced by 
‘nettraditional’ configurations, These frequently attempt to replicate original 
settings by reproducing heritage and employing imagery that <s ‘authentically' 
fake. The result treads a fine line between sincerity and satire that is difficult to 
determine, especially since the introduction of cynicism by the failed Post- 
Modern experiment in architecture, which has left deep scary. 

The digital revolution, and the speed of information transmission that it has 
made possible, has exponentially accelerated the pace of life, rendering the past 
less and less real for the latest generations most affected by this change. The 
present seems to become the past more quickly than ever before, which makes the 
distant past increasingly irrelevant. Traditional architecture derives its authority, 
and it* social and cultural validity, largely from its relationship to a fixed moment 
m time and its connection to nationality or ethnicity, religion, place and function. 
As its historical associations have been progressively devalued, aesthetic and 
formal considerations have grown more significant than content to those con¬ 
cerned with reproducing it. Some would dispute that the link between 
architecture, history and contextual geography has been broken, but the danger 
of this dislocation occurring is in arguable. 

Architects concerned with tradition are increasingly tempted to envision u as a 
storehouse of forms, detached from their historical association with people, place 
and culture, which many people thought had died with Post-Modernism. Fred¬ 
eric Jameson, in hts detailed and clear analysis of the sociological revolution of 
which Post-Modernism in architecture was only a small part, provides the basis 
for an explanation of the diversity between Rasetn Badfan s architecture and the 
progressively inhumane legacy of Modernism in the West. In Posttnoderttism, or. 
The Cultural Logic of Idtc Capitalism. Jameson perceptively characterizes the 
march of development that followed the Industrial Revolution as a continuum, 
founded on The growing importance of commodifies, the technology that pro 
duces them and the support mechanisms of the media and advertising that 
promote them. That continuum, in his view* is both accelerating and expanding. 
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to ihc point that people are becoming more and more marginalized by things and 
the activities that create and sell them/ 

Jameson does not* however, account for the fact that this process is changeable 
and depends on the level of transition from an industrial to an information 
economy in the nation or region in question. This is based on the transformation 
from a manufacturing to a service-based financial system first described by the 
sociologist Daniel Bell in the mid-1970s/ According to Bell, computer technol¬ 
ogy and the ensuing release from lordist, assembly-line production, rendered 
factories obsolete in all highly industrialized societies and ushered in the informa 
lion age, in which the outsourcing and globalization of production, based on the 
lowest cost possible, replaced a fixed manufacturing source- I he result is a 
worldwide layering, or constantly fluctuating weather map, of economic change, 
depending upon the extent of industrializenm» This consequently creates a 
highly differentiated diagram of the cultural influence of the commodification 
that Jameson describes. That map is further complicated by cultural factors that 
arc difficult to quantify. 

The Islamic world, for example, which is Rascm Bad ran s primary area ot 
involvement, runs the gamut from the very rich to the very poor, from highly 
developed to hardly developed, and from a great degree of commodification to 
very little, making it impossible to offer a uniform assessment of its condit ion on 
this map. Hut what is certain is that the influence of the factors described by 
Jameson is short-lived; industrialization and the fabrication of infrastructure are 
relatively recent, even in the most extensively developed nation m this category, 
which may partially account for the diversity in question. 

What is also certain is that in the developed or over-developed world, architec¬ 
ture has become increasingly tied to theory, as well as to the commodification 
cycles of the society it represents; in the less developed or recently developing 
countries, in which Bad ran is most active, that link has yet to be conclusively 
forged. There is still an opportunity there to escape the commodification cycle 
that Jameson outlines. 

An alternative to disassociatfon 

This is the daunting task that Rasem Bad ran has undertaken and consistently 
addressed in his work. He seeks a valid, unquestionable alternative to these 
global tendencies and he contradicts the increasingly popular belief that individ¬ 
ual identity is no longer connected tradition, social interaction or place. He 
rejects the fashionable contention that history is dead, or is only now equivalent 
to the present, and that architectural images can be based on anything other than 
precedents related to context, culture and climate. He is searching for a way to 
satisfy the yearning that people have in many parts of the world for an architec¬ 
ture that represents their identity, history, religion, culture and memories. 

The post-global condition: Badran's 
narrative In context 

Bad rail's unwavering belief in the power of national identity may also be seen to 
anticipate the breakdown of the authority of globalization in the 21st century. 
The economists who hailed it in the mid- to late 1990s claimed that the nation 
state was an outmoded construct which would gradually be replaced by border¬ 
less global markets thanks to high-speed electronic networks. These experts said 
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that economics not politic^ would determine global alliances and that these new 
fiduciary loyalties would level out the peaks and troughs that were predicated 
upon national interest in the past. This would then create a natural defence 
against a worldwide depression of the kind that occurred in the 1930s. The dim* 
mat urn of national boundaries was also welcomed as a step towards the 


unfettered growth of international trade* which globalization economists main¬ 


tained would benefit the developing and developed worlds alike, erasing poverty 
and the extreme ideologies that it engenders, 

I he advent of limitless financial alliances* and the decline of national political 
agendas that they would bring about* were also forecast to strengthen the 
economies of reconfigured nation states, which would then be free of the massive 


defence budgets they had to maintain in the past* as well as the deficit spending 
they needed ro engage in to su> afloat. As one economic analyst explained; lit 
summary, global economic forces* if left unfettered,.,would protest us against the 
errors of local self-pride while allowing self-interest to lead each individual to a 
better life. Together, these forces and self-interests would produce prosperity/ ' 
Several glaring inconsistencies in this prediction of a rose-tinted future began 
10 emerge in the aftermath of the Asian financial crisis in the late 1990s and the 
usual constrained - and by then ritualistic - response of international lending 
institutions to the economic chaos tt caused. Fhcstandard austerity programmes 
on which rhe International Monetary f und and the World Kink had insisted, to 
little ef fect, in I .arm America in the |9X(K* were advocated once more, but the 


Malaysian Prime Minister, Dr .Mahathir Mohammed* refused to comply* l k took 
the ringgit off the market* made tt non-convertible* and fixed its value just low 
enough to favour Malaysian exports. Rather than reacting to this crisis in ecu 
mimic terms, Mahathir saw it as a national political issue and acted in what he 
believed to be Malaysia's best interest. Although international lending institu¬ 
tions initially treated the nation as a pariah* they eventually made overturn and 
agreed that he had acted prudently. 1 vents have subsequently proved that he was 
right, a source of great national pride/ 

Another flaw that has brought rhe predictions of globalization economists into 
question is that, in spite of the claim that supranational alliances would eliminate 
world poverty* global inequality is actually rising. As Robert Wade writes in Fhe 
Economist'. 


If the world's income distribution has become more e<fuat in the fust feu ’ decide#, 
this would he powerful evidence that globalization works to the benefit of alt. It 
would give developing countries good reason to integrate their economics closely 
into the world economy,,.and it would help to settle a crucial and long-standing 
disagreement in economic theory, between the orthodox view that economic 
growth naturally delivers the 'convergence of rich and poor countries and alter¬ 
native theories whichsay the opposite. 


Although partly dependent on which statistical method is used to determine 
income distribution* new evidence suggests that global inequality ^ indeed 


rapidly worsening* This inequality has been caused by faster grow th in developed 
nations* rapid population expansion in developing countries, slow growth in 
rural China, India and Africa, and increasing income disparity between rural and 
urban areas particularly in China* 
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\V,idc goes on id make the critical connecting her ween widening income dis¬ 
crepancies and extremism, income divergence 1 , he says, ‘helps to explain another 
kind ojf polarization taking place in the world system, between a /one of peace 
and a zone of turmoil / This deflates another globalization claim that increased 
international markets would foster world peace, I hese discrepancies, along with 
questions about how democracy - which is nation-based - can become unilateral, 
and how resources - which are also geographically specific - can he shared, have 
led to the demise of global theory. 

Bad ran has stood firm 

While the storms ofeconomic change have been ragingaround the globe, It.isein 
Badran has stood firm, making him seem like a rock of certainty in the middle of 
a maelstrom. He has always contended that people want to feel rooted, that eth 
niciry and nationality matter, and that history is not dead, hut is now more 
relevant than ever. International events are affirming his position. 

Over the years, kasem Bad ran has been able ro consolidate his position and 
hone his arguments, t<> the extent that he now eagerly seeks out opportunities to 
express them in a public forum, lie has produced a lecture entitled 'Reflections 
on the V; i itivcof Place-The Infinite Conversation , to describe his theoretical 
position, using a dual-slide presentation to do so* 

i he dual-slide presentation was especially useful to academics and others 
because of Us didactic potential for making creative comparisons. In one notable 
instance, a dual-slide lecture, later converted into a book. Had an enormous 
impact on the history of architecture. Complexity and (ontradietton m Architec¬ 
ture (1966) by Robert Venturi evolved out of a course he had taught at the 
University of Pennsylvania, The comparisons m it illustrate the point that build¬ 
ings m the past with complex spatial relationships are more compelling and 
memorable than modern buildings which often do not have them, 

A new didactic viewpoint 

Rasem B.ulran is an avid photographer. 1 iis extensive slide collection is the result 
of his travels all over the world, including the Middle bast. He has selected 
several of these last images for a presentation sequence that has been shown in 
many universities and public lecture venues and which explains Ins singular view- 
punt. This presentation, reproduced here in abridged form, offers keen insights 
into his personal philosophy and hts approach to work. It include* bis accompa¬ 
nying text, as well as my own commentary. The sequential pairing of images is as 
revelatory m its own wav as Venttifi\comparison* were in the 1960s, because of 
the stark contrast it offers between his architecture, in which people are given 
pnde of place, and the generally soulless fruition of the constructs prophesied in 
Complexity and Contradiction in Architecture. 


Badran's architecture: a dialogue 

In his dual-slide lecture Bad ran begins with ,i set of images depicting the weath¬ 
ered face of a man and a desolate landscape, in which a solitary figure stands 
beside a rudmientarv shelter. Referring to the images, Badran describes his archi¬ 
tecture as a narrative of, or dialogue with, a place in which he attempts to unravel 
Us various lasers of history and me more. He seeks to understand the wav m 

■ ■ l 4 

which the hidden characteristics of what he refers to as the ‘collective mind’ arc 
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articulated in the existing built environment, and to draw from it the lesions that 
he TtLCvIs. He refers in this iurraiive as a \Kn,imu process over time' which 
begins with (he research and graphic analysis necessary in familiarize himself 
with the formal, or material, and spiritual aspects of the place he isstudying. 

I hs recognition of the Yocxistoic e between human beings and the place 1 they 
inhabit as a renewing, constantly changing process is in line with the latest views 
on the dynamic aspects of space and time now being discussed In physicists, as 
well as with recent interest in the work of the 20th-century t rench philosopher 
Henri Lcfebvre, whose book Lt Production Je lespacc (1974) focuses on the 
part that the common, mundane rituals of daily life have played in the formation 
of rhe built environment* I efebvre maintains that these everyday activities of the 
past tell os more about the true nature of a society than the grander institutions 
on which architectural history has tended to concentrate. Ibis approach, of 
giving preference to the commonplace to determine how people once lived and 
how to compare it wtih social patterns today, is also evident in archaeology, 1 he 
focus in archaeology has now shifted from impressive monuments to the discov¬ 
ery of the minute evidence of everyday life to letter reconstruct the social patterns 
Of the majority of the people that lived at a certain time and place, rather than ot 
just the elite. 

A second set or images, showing lines of buses parked side by side is compared 
to a similar grid of houses. Bad ran explains that: 


Our understanding o/ the meaning of architectural space h organic* tb.it is. vital 
and humane , It differs from the geometric* that is * repetitive and numeric. So* 
architectural space gains its characteristics Hn*\ugb its connection to historical, 
environmental and climatic constraints, as mil as traditions, habits, inherited 
t alues. religum anti language. \\ hen architectural space loses these specific charac¬ 
teristics it becomes a purely functional setting based on utilitarian considerations, 
and can easily he copied and transferred from one place to another, h thus becomes 
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a consumer commodity^ unthout an intimate relationship with either its user or 
context, it loses the aspect <>f continuity, and its link to a living heritage. 

Architecture can he described ns a tool hr which to measure time. It reflects 


rabies that relate to social structures and cultural environments* in addition to 
being a medium through which we can interpret dynamic human behavioural 
patterns oner tune...* Time is especially legible m sensitive spaces that cnee lop 
din rrsc facilities in which material and spiritual activities are mixed* and in which 
repetitive events have carved out profound memories . Urbanism is one such cre¬ 
ation* due to its diverse , cosmic nature. 


A rhird paired imagescapiurespeople in .1 market and three youngboys sitting 
m front of a brightly coloured mural* u illustrates had ran *s view that a (verson is: 

a vital actor, whose rale alternates between active and passive composer and 
player, giver and receiver, with the ability to create events that join the past with 
the future, to discover new meanings which can he expressed here and now. / 
analyze the social , cultural and environmental systems, which play a role in 
shaping the individual's mental state, physical behaviour and performance: those 
things that contribute to the formation of the poetics of place* Building is a con 
tin turns process, a material frametvork that contributes to human self-esteem, a 
way of creating a living* intimate zone within a larger urban structure, or a 
dynamic, active part of a public space. 


Ikidran adds that the characteristics of place, which are in symbiosis with the 
environment, are suggested by a poetic narrative that includes materialistic and 
spiritual aspects 011 the one hand* and time in its historical, cultural and social 
diversity on the other. 1 le argues that this interpretation is generated by a con¬ 
stant search tor formulae of coexistence or adjacencies between phenomena. This 
coexistence ensures the interaction of phenomena within a specific time span. 
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A fourth set ot images pairs a village m a rocky outcropping at the top of a 
mourn am, with a much larger, Islamic city, prompting a discussion about natural 
context. Ba titan's comments on this comparison: 

The suggested narrative begins tvith an analytical investigation of the natural 
geographic and environmentalphenomena of a place, including a comprehensive 
stmiy of architectural behaviour, including its morphologic a! ami ecological com¬ 
ponents, This analytical study must extend to a knowledge of social trends, 
cultural behaviour and inherited traditions as reflected in focal techniques and 
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handicraft, This initial reading is an attempt to identify the varum* components 
and conditions of a place and can he expanded to include similar cultural and 
environmental domains. This analytical reading leads to a narrative deduction, tn 
which the evidence, deduced through the reading process, is an instant initiation. 
It reflects a new manifesto of predictability and generates physical, architectural 
statements. This reading may he ambiguous and mar produce mixed feelings. It 
motivates our talent for discovery and a renewed reading of the surrounding phe 
nontenon, leading to a continuous^ cumulative creativity, overtime, 

(> nr c< mfigu rat ion of that physical result is endless. It differs from I mean 
Euclidian science and is open to all probabilities and readings, aligning it with the 


new, nondincar sciences. To determine the wax* m which these variables relate to 


the dynamic human mind, it is essential to relate them to tune and space. Once 
this relationship is established, the human mind allows these variables to he 
defined, to achieve their essence and to comprehensively embrace reality. This 
essence is the result of a continuous mental process and a mediation between 
natural phenomena and their scientific reality. This produces spaces that seem 
In ah formal and fam iliar. 

The process of understanding the method of operation creates a narrative 
between opposing parts, such as a hospital and recreational facilities, a museum 
and commercial use, government offices and a cultural centre , or a mosque and a 
house. Implementation is a process of interrelating and connecting both the 
materialistic and cosmic aspects of place, using case studies and precedents tit the 
consideration of how it is shaped. The informal result of this implementation 
reflects both harmony and non-homogeneous diversity tn the generation of 
human space . It considers dimensions, the difference between public and private 
uses and the relationship between the whole (macro) and its parts {micro). The 
significance of the spaces that are created m (Ins wav invites us to occupy and 
experience them, Intuition plays an important role m this process. It is a way of 
comprehensively embracing reality . instead of in a relative way. Intuition is a dis- 
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ism tin 0 si ity of understanding hfc because life is constantly changing Intuition 
allows as tu understand and sense the non-homogeneous, the continuous* the 
interrelated and the unpredictable. Intuition is the process of actu ating the self 
through coexistence with a place and its secrets . 

In tin- remaining pan (if 3m presentation, Bad ran concentrates on answering 
the rhetorical question: who, where and him t He introduces the next five sets ot 
images with a discussion of what 'who" means to him: 

Who is the spiritual and psychological content which is embraced by the culture 
of a place ; which is nourished hy this culture by means of all the patterns that 
ensure its survival and continuity throughout the generations, ibis spiritual and 
psychological content aho ensures survival against competing cultures because 
there b both specificity and universality within the structure of the cultural 
mosaic. 


I he fifth set of images prevents a st am sky U common sight in the open desert 
in the Middle Hast* but not in the smog-obscured night sk\ of urban areas 1 and a 
mashrahiya screen. Badrnn uses this set to draw attention to the spiritual aspect 
ot ‘who"* the various levels of contemplation that are possible, from the macro 
cosmos to the microcosmos. 

fhe si\th vet of images, of mountains shrouded in clouds and a crystalline 
structure, emphasizes the spiritual distinction in Islam between Az /aher (The 
Manifest I and Al-Batin i 1 he 1 liddeiu, which is made possible by using what he 
calls the 'third eye". 

The seventh set takes an aerial view of a city, which is contrasted with a detail 
of a stone minjarnas, thus representing h.irmom between the macrocosm and 
microcosm, svhiji Bad ran refers ro as'enrichment*. Ha bora ting on this, he goes 
on to explain: 
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The mind transforms a simple abstract intake into a voittmeirtt tnu\ causing a 
dialogue between surface and space, which is creation. The mind interprets bring 
phenomenon as a form of abstract expression* twining beauty, meaning and 
elanty togetln% which is abstraction. 


The eighth set, made up of ,1 cage full of vibrantly coloured parakeets juxia 
posed with a dramatic. Colourful tapestry, illustrates the continuation of this 
process, showing transformation, the means of express it in in which reality 
remodelled into abstraction: 
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this is the way we envision universal nature, which adds a sense of variability to 
the physical* which is nearby, and the metaphysical, which is far removed. This is 
contemplation. This produces the energy that stimulates and activates hitman 
intelligence, bringing about Innovation. 

In the ninth set of slides built terraces defined by sunlight are set next to a 
picture of a flock of sheep; Badran interprets the juxtaposition of these two 
images in the following way: 'Energy is the light that allows us to engage in dia¬ 
logue, becoming intuition. The tenth and eleventh sets represent 'where 7 : 
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1 Wirin ', on the other hand* searches for tire spirtf of the place as embodied hy the 
social order which defines the types of relationships and behaviour patterns that 
are influenced hy acquired and inherited customs and traditions throughout 
history. These are also formed hy environmental* climactic* and geographic 
factors. This contributes directly fir the bail ding of the civilized attributes of a 
place. 
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Set 12 reprmliK^ihe patterns of the Min shining through water and the diagonal 
lines of a planted rural landscape; the images arc used to illustrate \vhat\ Badran 
defines n asa dialogue between the tangible and the intangible, between reality and 
fantasy, and an integral part of determining, or coming to an understanding of the 


interact ton in question, 

Badran's tripartite question ends with 'how \ which occupies the rest of the pres 
emation, and is identified at this poinr as the interaction between 'who' and *whcrc\ 
(kuiran defines, ‘how' as a; 


rariablc within the frawetvork of time (when) materialized through the interaction 
between who, where and when , Ihii is self-generating and renewing, it is legible in 
the inherited accumulation of human achievement at the macro and micro scale, 
seen nt the follow ing categories * >f the human fabric. At the macro scale, tec hare: {\ 1 
Street patterns, which are the social tissue of the urban fabric * (2t l rhan morpholo¬ 
gies, which an like a cosmit shin, f U Urban elements, (4) Tmmfomutiom which 
occur in spaces with seijnetitial order, and in the humanizing experience of open 
spaces, i Hates, which provide a sense of privacy and maintain social boundaries. 


Slide sets I s, 14 and 15 arc used to illustrate the variable of 'how' at the micro 
level. A craftsman inscribing a wall by hand is compared to a w orker in a factory; 
represent mg mass production; the surface is seen as art contrasted with the eiu lo 
sure. The maqa'ad of the Beit Al-Suheimi in Cairo appears beside a richly decorated 
exterior wall in Yemen, a living wall which responds to human spiritual and phi si 
cal needs, an example of ‘the science of building the art erf sound, technology; the art 
of weight and walls, the logk of materiar. This can be witnessed in the interior of 
the Hasht Behest Palace in Isfahan, Iran, which acts as a sound filter and is com¬ 
pared to a water fountain that produces natural sounds. It illustrates what Badran 
describes as the ‘technological human intervention in the environment, using ele¬ 
ments like ventilation towers to deal with the climate. 
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A final set *>t images pairs muJbnck houses in the Xajd, Saudh Arabia, uith .in 
undulating r<H>t landscape in Isfahan, Iran, as a sustained climatic r<*>f skin:, 

// annoys me, ticking hath at \chat has occurred in the past to years, to discover 
that ue are living tn meaningless cities built as temporary seasonal fans replaced by 
other new structures, to fulfil the demands of consumers, at the expense of hitman 
coexistence and moral mines, 

UV can asstime that the creation of a memorable and valuable space is a product 
of cultural environmental and social tuteractums, m the micro scale twtth us 
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sensitivity)* which is m symbiosis with the macro scale (in its a untie knowledge)* 
I bis is i viral Islamic amti&tion is seeking by considering the whole itdthaut denying 
the particular* 

This hypothetical assumption leads to the understanding of human made ettni* 
ronnient through categorizing its morphology under different domains, where same 
structures can be dominated through specific 'climactic* constraints such as those 
found in the region. Others can be interpreted front the viewpoint of cultural 
impact, such as those seen in medieval Cairn, I here is also the urban socio*ccO' 
nomic fabric, which can be sensed in stone old cities such as Sana *a, nr Yemen. 


The permutations seem to he infinite, and yet the methodology th.it had tan 
describes allows him the creative latitude to cope with each individual context. 
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Creative Heritage and the Return 
to the East 
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R ascm Bad ran was bom in Jerusalem m 1945, His father, Jamal Bad ran, 
(1909-99} was a famous artisan and craftsman* a master <>t Islamic art. He 
had studied in Britain in the mid- 1930s after graduating in applied arts in l gy pi, 
and was a pioneer m the art movement that began to flourish in Palestine around 
that rime. When the Al Aqsa Mosque was badly damaged by fire in 1969, Jamal 
Badrin was chosen to conserve what remained of the minbar of Salah ad-Din, 
founder of the Avvubid dynasty; and to restore what had been burned, Between 

I B m t 

\ 9T() and !9”5, he also re creates! the decorative patterns that had been damaged 
in the mosque itself. His selection was a measure of the esteem in which he was 
held, since the A! Aqsa Mosque is one of the most revered shrines in the entire 
Islamic world. 

Kascnt Badran dearie recalls the influence that his father had on him as a child, 
and remembers spending many hours in his f ather s studio as well as being able to 
absorb the landscape of his surroundings: 


The sensitivity and capabilities o f my late father made a deep impression on me, 
especially the statics he fold tm\ $t**rie$ based on oral histories, norths and narra¬ 
tives ft* which my mother Fatima Ala-tddeen (a poet} also contributed, /its use of 
imagery transformed these stories , enriching my imagination and enhancing my 
ability to express myself. My first memories, when / was two or three years old. 
were of his presence and of becoming conscious of and absorbing all the details of 
the rich cultural landscape of Ramallah. 


A prodigy 

Following m his father’s foot steps, Rascm Badran began to draw and, in retro¬ 
spect, he was clearly a prodigy. In !94S he moved with his family from Ramallali 
to Damascus, Syria, along with many others from his region. I tc started drawing 
when he was four years old, trying to express the reservoir ol memories and 
images he carried with him. He remembers this time clearly; despite being so 
y oung, sensing the need to find better way s of expressing htrmeIf graphically, to 
accommodate the change: 

Moving to Damascus teas a major paradigm shift for me and the way t perceived 
the environment around me. Having just migrated from the countryside, which 
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tt’iis silent, calm and seemingly boundless* in what I now understand to he an 
almost metaphysical way, / found myself in the vibrant city of Damascus, which 
was fast paced* continuously mewing and had complex keels <4social mtcrac* 
time In the boundless landscape of the countrywide* f had no need for perspective 
and my first drawings there resemble Abstract Expressionism. In Damascus I 
had to derelop new tools and means of artistic expression, to a Jfust to a state of 
mind that was different from the metaphysical environment of the countryside. 
VI y father introduced me to the eoncefU of three-dimensional perspective when I 
was fire years old and I learned the rules very quickly. 

An eastern city by the sea 

Soon afterwards* K.idran moved again. In 195.11’NESt-O hired his tarher as an 
arts and crafts expert and the family relocated to Tripoli (Trablm A1 C iharh} b the 
capital of I ibya* where they remained until 196™, lake Damascus. Tripoli was 
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also hectic and had just experienced the sense of jubilation chat followed the end 
of its colonial occupation. Unlike Damascus, however, Tripoli displayed much 
more evidence of foreign influence, especially in the way it was planned. Known 
as 'the bride of the Mediterranean", Tripoli struck Rasem Bad ran as being; 

iwy European in its layout* as weft as m its festivals and events, it seemed to me 
to he very a cosmopolitan city at that ft me. Not only was it a lively . animated and 
vivacious modern city. with thriving sea- and airports* a triumph of Western art* 
Illation, but it also had all the complexity of an Eastern city hy the sea . 

The vivaciousness he recalls was the result of a potent cultural mix of Italians 
(who had remained after independence was achieved) and American and British 
expatriates, added to the indigenous 1 tbyan population. Many educational and 
cultural events, including art exhibitions, which Bad ran attended, contributed to 
this in tern at tonal flavour, Tripoli was then the most cosmopolitan city in the 
Arab world, making Damascus seem like a 'hinterland' to Bad ran hy compare 
son. 'Only thcn\ he believes; 

did I really feel and experience a different form of real urban civilization. I felt the 
transformations that were taking place m this hybrid* East-West environment, 
Due to its sin mg interrelationship with the outside world, this coastal city teas 
constantly changing, with many people of different races passing through n, 
f nlike other inland cities in the Arab world at that time. Trablm became a recip¬ 
ient of many cultures and civilizations (...) because of the many ships that docked 
at its harbour: / embraced it passionately. 

I he Badran family lived close to an American airbase fWeclusk and Rascm was 
fascinated by the aircraft. He drew many of them in impressive detail considering 
his age, and began to consider the possibility of becoming an aeronautical engi¬ 
neer or an industrial designer ! iis interest in technology, which started here, ss a 
constant theme in his intellectual development, which will Ik traced in detail 
His father held numerous art workshops and exhibitions of student work at 
the Sea Fort in iripoli, through a UM SC X)-sponsored programme aimed at fos¬ 
tering an appreciation of local arts and crafts and developing the skills of young 
people. These workshops were a further encouragement to Badran to pursue the 
development of his own considerable artistic abilities. These were acknow ledged 
in 195” when, at the age of just nine, he was awarded a silver medal for a water 
colour in an International Children's Drawing Competition organized hy the 
Shanker Institute in India. 

A constant traveller, a Song-term drifter 

Bad ran recognizes that these early experiences and relocations helped him under¬ 
stand that change is inevitable, 'Being a constant traveller 4 , he believes, lias 
enabled him to grasp; 

that place is not a static reality that is unchangeable, but on the contrary ; / per* 
ecu e place to be continuously changing and moving forward. Being a long-term 
drifter. I have been able to sharpen my ability to mentally store images* with all of 
their contextual details, as well as events and experiences. I am able to retrieve 
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the)}i later and to edit them critically when / represent them on paper ,; instead of 
literally copying or depicting a still image ♦ 

Badran likens this critical representation of a place, "with all its complexities and 
contextual details’ to living in a foreign land, "where one can be detached from 
the scene, which allows for a new representation and imagination, especially in 
architectural design. This resembles oral or written stories in the way in which 
they establish a critical distance between the events being described and the way 
they are represented.’ This ability to look at each region or problem with a fresh 
eye and to assimilate and then interpret it in a distinctly complex, graphic way, is 
what sets Radran apart from others who attempt to find a way effectively to 
translate tradition into a contemporary form. 


Above 

During h]s lime at university 
in Germany. Sad ran travelled 
extensively throughoul Ihc 
country, producing evocative 
gouaches nf many impprtan! 
monuments and townscapes, 
Above: the city of Regensburg. 


Below and below left 

The 'Theatre of the Future' project 
indicates the extent to which the 
technological impetus driving 
architecture at the time 
throughout (Europe effected 
Bad ran as a young student. 


A twist of fate 

Radran’s interest in aeronautical engineering and industrial design prompted him 
to apply for a university position in Egypt in the early 1960s, but he did not meet 
the entrance requirements in either specialization. He decided to major in archi¬ 
tecture instead, and applied to the Technical University of Darmstadt in Germany 
where he was accepted. He looks back at this decision as an Important turning 
point in his life, especially his choice in [ 968 of Professor Joachim jourdan as his 
tutor for his thesis project. For this he chose to explore the feasibility of a mobile 
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''Theatre of the Future'* designed to .accommodate the experimental mime then 
being composed in (icrmany. In preparing his thesis* he interviewed many of the 
most avant-garde and creative new composers and musicians in the world at that 
time, such as Karlheinz Stockhausen and George I egme. Others included Yona 
Friedman, who was proposing schemes tor cities elevated on hi-tech, prefabri¬ 
cated* modular structural steel frames Cfhe Hanging Paris'). His theatre 
incorporated new staging configurations and spatial relationships to enhance 
vocal performances, audience participation and multimedia presentations. His 
design was also influenced hv the Arehigram group (Peter Cook), which was then 
publishing similarly unconventional approaches to the use ut ness technologies. 

The "Theatre of the Future* project led to his involvement in the set design and 
production of jti experimental imisiv perlmm.mcc in 19 T 0. Mis knack tor 
winning architectural competitions also developed at this time, with the selection 
of a team proposal for a low-cost housing project, Klccnenta “*2, in Bonn* which 
was then the capital of West Germany. The team included Joachim Jourdan and 
Bernhard Muller. They established an office called P.A.S. which still operates 
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today, but without Had ran. Between 1969 and 192 Badrnn also worked on the 
Munkh Olympia Park, designed by Gunther Behnisch, who was also one of 
Badrait's tutors, and engineered by Geiger Berger and Prci Otto. 


A rational legacy 

Rascm Bad rat A time m tiennauy bad a profound impact on his approach to and 
critical vision of architecture, and helped him to formula re a systematic, typolog 
ical methodology that will be described m detail in relationship to each of (lie 
projects presented here.! It characterizes this as his ability to base hiv approach 
cm 'critical, analytical thinking*, a process which he came to understand in 
Germany a> heingt 


a mam characteristic of the intellectual revolution that was taking place in 
t it rope when I teas there, // is the outcome of democracy and is the legacy of the 
Enlightenment and the scientific and industrial revolution that ft>11*need it. The 
1 960s was an era of resistance and the rejection of conventional^ systematic at a 
dentic systems. W e refused to participate in business as usual, rejecting the pillars 
of Western architectural thought, such as Frank Floyd W right, Mies van der 
Rohe and Kenzo Tange, W e boycotted their lectures when they visited our ( Ini - 
versity, because tre disagreed with then extreme individualism, \\ e disliked the 
fact that they were imposing their oum style on international architecture, fry ing 
to dominate it h\ extreme personification, advocating the strict geometrical order 
during the post-war industrial era, / hey wanted architecture to heemne a repre¬ 
sentation nf the self. Yet t Sonic students did research these architects, only with 
the intention of questioning their philosophy through critical evaluation of their 
design approach* We focused instead on the architects who had laid the founda¬ 
tion for Modernism in Germany in the I Sib and l^th century, such as SchinkeF 
Behrens and Wendelsohn; creating architecture that integrated all of the various 
interrelated strands of a complex epoch. I spent my free time discovering the 
German environment with its old cities and lush natural surroundings through 
sketches and drawings, in addition to technological design ideas. 



A return to the East 

After graduating with distinction from the technical University or Darmstadt, 
Rascm Bad ran went to bast Jerusalem to study that part of the city, before return¬ 
ing to |ordan. The reason behind this trip isn't clear, but it is tempting to 
speculate that alter such an intense period of exposure to Western influences and 
values, he felt the need to revisit his birthplace, to rediscover his true identity. The 
trip ma> also have been due to a common reluctance among many students to 
enter into professional life straight after graduation, without some time to 
decompress. Whatever his reasons were. Had ran produced many lyrically beauti* 
fill drawings of old Jerusalem during this period, as well as some housing 
proposals intended to alleviate overcrowding m the city, 

i Ic then returned to Amman, intent on putting into practice the critical and 
analytic skills he had acquired at Darmstadt, rejecting what he characterized as 
4 rhe recycling of the ideologies and the styles of others’. 1 Ir refers to his approach 
at this time as Von textural ism... interacting with, experiencing and attempting to 
enter into a dialogue with the local context’- His first opportunity to do so, as is 
the case with many young architects, came ill the form of commissions r a design 
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seur.il homes, between 1974 and 1971, using local courtyard and village typolo¬ 
gies. In 1980 Badran entered info partnership with L. Shubcilai, who later retired 
to be replaced by engineer Anas Smno from l ebanofl as a full partner, Badran 
began working mi larger projects, su eh as J he Jordan C ement Factory Fmplnuvs 
Housing project, which specifically evokes the housing studies he undertook m 
Jerusalem before returning to Amman, He describes the studies as being: 

inclined toward producing a narrative* or a series of events, which provide a 
phut with mint and meaning* that enrich the mind and tnable memory, i renting 
a relationship between individual and the place that he or she live* m; contribut¬ 
ing to an understanding of it. The Ionian Cement factory employees Housing 
project in luhais. near Ant math recalls the walls in the old city of Jerusalem, 
which I transformed into an *Qmran\ a living built environment, or a 'in mg 
waU\ which was my first impression* 


Bad ran won a competition to design the Al-Bcit Foundation (The Royal Institute 
tor Islamic Studies! in Amman in 19S s. He proceeded with a historical analysis 
and in-depth study of the architectural heritage of Islam in an attempt to defer 
mine a local, regional identity. I his narrative approach, shown in his early houses 
of the I9"0s, also played an important role in his selection to design the State 
Mosque in Baghdad between I9S0 and 1981, which may be considered a second 
major turning point in his career, after Ins exposure to the potential of high tech¬ 
nology at the Technical University of Darmstadt. 

His house designs, completed soon after his return to Jordan, were published 
and came to the .mention of the well-known Iraqi architect, Ki/aar Chadirji. I W 
invited bad ran to participate in the State Mosque competition, which included 
other interna t ion all v known firms such as Ricardo Bofil and Robert Vciiiuri and 

m 

Denise Scott Brown. Badran\ commitment to achieving a deeper understanding 
of the history of Islamic architecture was underscored in this design by his 
appointment of the Islamic arr historian Professor Oleg Grabar as an adusor to 
his team, and his decision to incorporate references to the many various periods 
of Iraqi history into the project, I Ins included the earliest Mesopotamian phase, 
which is described in greater detail in ( haptcr 4, 

The issue of what actually constitutes Islamic architecture continues to K hotly 
debated, with no resolution in sight. The question is bracketed by those who 
maintain that it docs not exist at all, and others who contend that it is comprised 
of recognizable symbols, which have been validated and venerated over time. 
Badran, in consultation w ith t)leg (irabar, ob\ unisly struck a chord in his design 
of the Baghdad State Mosque, which appealed to both the jury and the interna¬ 
tional audience who reacted positively to if when it was published, Badran \ 
winning scheme appeared, along with the other premia ted entries, in XUntar mag- 
a/me, which was supported by the Aga Khan and bad worldwide distribution. 
Badran describes how he came to determine fhc nature of Islamic architecture: 


/ attempted to arrive at an understanding of a sense of place, especially in the 
spiritual dimension, since the arntpetition involved the mosque; the sacred place 
of tvotship; one of the most obvious physical manifestations of Islamic culture. 
My understanding of Islam is that it is built upon a fixed set of principles and 
values ami yet it accommodates dynamic change over time . It accepts various 
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possible interpretations of how values change and evolve as part of this notion of 
dynamic transformation w which cart res nit in new manifestations. This idea o/ 
constant fixed principles coexisting with transformative realities has a bearing on 
how tu deal with the concept of place and the way that personal authorship can 
take contextuality into consideration. In this tiwy, new interpretations can arise 
that venture beyond familiar styles and noritts* 


Bad rail's fresh rradiiignt both the material and spiritual history of Iraq - which 
includes what he refers ro as ‘deep time'* or antiquity, as well as the contemporary 
context or a profound civilization - was startling and positive because he avoided 
the trap of being restrained by conventional styles, or of reproducing prototypi¬ 
cal forms. Post-Modernism was rampant at the time the competition was 
decided, and Venturi and Scott Brown - who are widely credited with almost 
exclusively introducing that position into the architectural discourse - exhibited 
this tendency ro recycle well-know n symbols and forms in their entry* Badran, on 
the in her hand, presented a sensitive, penetrating reading which avoided the use 
of monumental historical precedents in favour of what he calls ’a poetic author 
ship that is aimed at the revival of and granting a voice to the forgotten memories 
of a place'* 

By .1 void mg the habit of misrepresenting context in the Baghdad State Mosque 
design, and in every project before and since. Bad ran escapes being classified as a 
Post ^Modernist; his social, cultural and coiitcxtur.il interpretations are sincere 
and accurate* directly addressed to the people for whom he designs. 

While subsequent events prevented the Baghdad Stare Masque from being 
realized, the submission gained Rascm Bad ran an international audience and 
made it possible tor him to participate in much larger projects outside his main 
sphere of influence in Jordan* 


A third turning point in Riyadh 

The most significant turning point ro appear, soon after lus State Mosque success, 
was the opportunity to design the Cireat Mosque and Palace of Justice in the lus 
tone district of Riyadh* This represent\ a third milestone in Badran's career, 
because of the project's national and regional significance, us scale, and the 
recognition it received in winning the Aga Khan Award for Architecture in 1995, 
It was sponsored by the Ki\.ulh Development Authority in Saudi Arabia, under 
the direction of Dr Muhammad Al-Shcikh, a technocrat and intellectual leaden 
This acclaimed commission gave Rascm Badran an even higher degree of local 
and international visibility and consolidated his reputation as one of the most 
important, if not the most important architect in the Islamic world. 

After Riyadh, the deluge 

Following the revitalization of the Qasr aid lukm district, the old centre of 
Riyadh, which was one of the largest projects undertaken by Badran and his 
office Dar al-Omran at that time, several other opportunities arose for architec¬ 
tural commentary in Saudi Arabia. These included the King Abdul A/iz Mosque, 
ATKharg which responds sensitively to us lush, oasis like setting, and the 
National Saudi Museum, which is near the Qasr aid lukm ( omplex. Hie project 
for the old district incorporated the master plan for the King Abdul Aziz Historic 
Centre in Riyadh in collaboration with a local Saudi architect. Badran wax also m 
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design rhe AUDara Complex, which plays .in important part in his exploration 
inio the correct, contemporary translation of the local Xajdi tradition, rendered 
in new materials rather than the mud brick, palm trunks and tamarisk of the past. 
As Had ran describes rhis museum; 


// was built in the rums of an old , historic neighbourhood in the middle of Old 
Riyadh which was built of mud; not far away (hurt the Grand MoSijue protect, 
which was based *w a poetic reading of the historic, social and cultural reality of 
the place. The design of the Al-Dara Museum was also based on such a reading* 
The museum's concept, hour ter, expanded on it t recalling the nuns of the past 
tas a destructive statement} and opened new channels of communication with 
history, through what I call the phenomenology' of the unfolding. It is intended to 
allow anyone attempting to interpret this heritage to unfold or unravel the secrets 
of the past as well as the heal knowledge of craft techniques, it attempts to retn- 
trtnitne these realities into contemporary life hy making use of state-of-the-art 
tech u 11 h igy a nd k m m /< \ige* 


These new opportunities did not dampen Bad ran's enthusiasm for competi¬ 
tions* nr hi\ ability to win them. He submitted the winning scheme for rhe 
Museum of Islamic Arts in Doha in 1^9" isee p. 1301, which represents a further 
development of the process <»r arriving at a place-specific reading through a nar¬ 
rative synthesis. Although it did not win a prize m the Al-Azhar Mosque harden 
competition, sponsored by the Aga Khan for a site in Cairo, fm scheme provides 
an extremely illuminating primer on Islamic garden design and represents a valu¬ 
able documentary of the potential of landscape to transform urban life. 

His entry into the Jalxil Omar competition (2002) is equally instructive of his 
approach to intervention in a fragile urban context. It involved the redevelop¬ 
ment of T he old part of Makkah al-Mnkarr.iinah, near the Ha ram al-Sharif and 
the sacred Ka'bah, and aimed to provide housing an an overcrowded area. In 
2004 Badran and the Dar al-Omran team won the At Shamiya development 
scheme, a mega development scheme in Makkah. I Ic was also invited to enter 
, umpetitions tor the redesigned Khar Dubai in rhe United Arab Kmirares and the 
historic city of Sidon in I ebanon, in which he was successful* 1 ic won a contest to 
design a housing project in Sana'a, Yemen, Al-Beit AI Kama! (‘the complete 
house" g a textbook case study of Ins systematic, i\pologkal approach. 


Local recognition 

Unlike his famous predecessor Nassau l ; ath>v who was the first to attempt a con¬ 
temporary translation of Islamic architecture* Had ran has begun to receive 
recognition in his own country during Ins lifetime. In addition to Saudi Arabia, 
I gypt, Kuwait, Iraq, Jerusalem, Morocco, Yemen, Qatar, the United Arab Fmi- 
rates, Malay si a and l ebanon his 'narrative' now includes Jordan* Queen Noor of 
Jordan, the wife of the late King I hiswin, commissioned him to design their royal 
residence complex near Amman, based on an Andalusian garden metaphor. 
Badran spent more than two years in extensive dialogue with Queen Noor (who 
is also an architect I. I le was further asked by the former t rown Prince I I.issan to 
research and design studies for his residence in the Royal Omrt in Amman. 
Badran has also designed rhe City Hall of the Municipality of Greater Amman, m 
collaboration with another Jordanian architect, as well as Al-Yarmouk Univer- 
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\itv Central Li bran m If bid. Symbolically, Badran has also redesigned a proposal 
prepared b \ Hawaii lathy for the residence of the late Khali! Al lalhouni in 
Jordan. Jordan l Iniverdty of Science and Technology m trbid awarded Bad ran an 
honorary doctorate in architecture, in recognition for his contributions to local 
heritage; he is the hrst to receive such an award as a non'official figure. 

A continuing heritage 

The creative legacy that Rasem Badran has inherited from his father, jamah is 
being perpetuated by hb sister Samina Badran, whu studied at the Leonardo Da 
Vinci School of Fine Art in Florence and now has her own studio in Barcelona. 
Rasem's son, Jamal, is studying architecture in London, where his daughter Ola is 
pursuing theatre design at Central Saint Martin's College of Art and Design, 


A dialectic 

This remarkable story, of a journey that began in Jerusalem and has taken Rascm 
Badran to Ramallah, Damascus. Tripoli and Darmstadt before a return to 
Jerusalem and Amman once again, is made even more compelling by the smglc- 
mindedness he has shown, in the decisions he has made, and in the enduring 
quality of Ins mental focus, apparent even when he was a child. I lc is a mixture of 
Eastern and Western influence, of intuition and rationality, of poetry and science, 
of the pre-industrial and post-Enlightenment tradition, which has uniquely qual- 
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This page and opposite 

Al-Yarmouk University, Irhid, 
Jordan. Until recently, mere has 
been little opportunity for projects 
by Bad ran to be built in Amman, 


for various reasons which are now 
changing .This project, completed 
in 20G2, converted the 
conventional library framework 
into an urban city-like event. 


ified him to interpret his own physically diverse, but spiritually unified legacy. 
Important milestones along the way, such as his exposure to advanced architec¬ 
tural philosophies and technologies during his student years, the recognition of 
his singular talent by an influential organizer of the Baghdad State Mosque com¬ 
petition soon after he returned home, and the subsequent media exposure that his 
success in that effort brought him, are legible in hindsight. So is his selection as 
the designer of the most prestigious project in his sphere of influence in Riyadh, 
along with the Aga Khan Award it brought him. These were not the result of coin¬ 
cidence, luck or fate. Ken Yeang, who was also one of the invited participants in 
the jabal Omar competition, has described luck as ‘the intersection of prepara¬ 
tion and opportunity’, and Rasem Badran has been preparing for his 
opportunities since he was five years old. He has described his singular approach 
to his work by saying: 

My work has been characterized by a continuous dialectic between notions of 
con textual ism on the one hand and poetics of a sense of place on the other: in 
certain instances, one has dominated over the other, depending on the temporal 
and spatial conditions or the specific requirements of the projects / have dealt 
with over the years. This dialectic analysis of hidden realities has evolved, shifting 
from a focus on reading the clear and the obvious, to my current concentration 
on finding the hidden * destroyed or subjugated reality behind context , 

As far as Islamic architecture is concerned I can say with confidence that i have 
adopted an Islamic approach...! do not see history as having a fixed t specific 
label entitled ‘Islamic architecture\ hut rather see it as something changeable that 
accommodates the needs of the contemporary community: It is a process that rep¬ 
resents a freedom from any form of confinement or constraint; returning to the 
balance of basic, natural instinct. 
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B adr.m's first residential design, tor the Khouri family in 19^2, relicts his early 
awareness of the issue of privacy and the changing behaviour of people* 
which has historically been centra I to Islamic architecture. The refinement of this 
idea SMiiild dominate more than a dozen homes he designed over the next decade 
after arriving hack in Jordan. T he Khouri residence is modest and barely visible 
from the street. It is built of the rough local limestone from which most of 
Amman seems to be made, and so seamless!) blends in with its surroundings, 


Freedom from constraints 

As the capital of Jordan* Amman lacks the significant historical context of other 
larger cities m the region, such as Jerusalem, Damascus or Cairo. This was an 
advantage for Bad ran in many ways* because it allowed him more latitude and 
also forced him to look elsewhere to satis!v his interest m relevant design ele¬ 
ments with which he could work. I he first of these, w hich he uses consistently m 
the early houses* is the nhtqaz or [ shaped, indirect entrance which prevents a 
direct \ ivw into the house from the street, 1 le starts by updating this* straighten¬ 
ing out the t ‘ intoa diagonal that leads into a small central hall. In the AlSa’ed 
house in 19~4, Had ran replaced the rough stone of the Khouri house with con¬ 
crete* but continued his translation of the maqaz* Stone appears again in the 
Madi residence (also of 19~4 , an appropriate choice ot material because the tri 
angular roofs that the architect uses skilfully create the illusion (hat the house is 
grow ing out of the ground. 


The anti-grid order 

I he Khouri and Madi residences, as well as the Hand a! villa, begun in 1974, all 
present a diagonal nuqaz and a shifted grid like module, the first evidence of the 
complicated cultural layering of Hast and West that lies behind ikuirans 
approach. He is often viewed, or inaccurately labelled, as a strict traditionalist, 
hul he denies such categorization and defies simplistic description. T he rational¬ 
istic influence of his years as a student in Germany is evident from the start and 
becomes increasingly so in the orthogonal ordering systems he employs, in his 
emphasis on typologies, in his fascination with technology and its basis in tradi¬ 
tion, which is all part of the dialectic described in detail m Chapter 2, 
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A system that Bad ran refers to ,is an ‘ami-grid order', which is clearly visible in 
his early residential designs, was also the central organizing device of h>s award- 
winning and life-changing design of the Baghdad State Mosque, and much of the 
other work in the f irst phase of his career. The overlay of influence is obvious in 
his houses in the way in which he cleverly uses the geometric system of the shifted 
grid to allow entrances,courtyards, gardens, ventilation and vtews to soften his 
Modernist framework. 
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A turning point 

By the beginning of (he f9#fts this ‘softening’ had reached ,1 stage m die resi¬ 
dences of 15>83 to 1 4 H> m which the traditKni.il typologies such .is the nuqaz and 
the courtyard, hegiu to expand, proliferate arid liceome living spaces in their ow n 
right, act mg as multiple buffers between the public and private zones in each 
house. The entry axis, which introduces rim sequence ot spaces, also begins to 
shift in a wav that recalls the entrances of older mosques in a dense urban fabric, 
such as those in medieval Cairo. 

1 his concept ot the house as a mosque expands on the frequently expressed 
notion of the house as a small city, transferring it from a secular comparison to an 
implied spiritual responsibility', expressed in less form and more space, I he 
change of the decade between 19^9 and 19S0, was ako important for Badran in 
terms of his involvement in low-income, multi-famih housing. Rather than 
having relatively free rein, as he had done in designing residences for individual 
clients, he was now introduced to the restrictions chat are typically enforced bv 
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mstmiTiuiK. 1 lc nevertheless managed to transcend them m the |ordan Cement 
factory Employees Housing m Fuhat* near Amman, in 19S an example of the 
large-scale use of concrete and rectilinear forms by an architect who is suppos- 
cdly a strict traditionalist* In this scheme Bad ran was encouraged to choose 
concrete by the client who manufactured it. This complex is rendered less monu¬ 
mental through clustering, in ways that arc reminiscent of the studies Bad ran had 
carried out in Jerusalem ten years earlier. The modular units in this case arc ter¬ 
raced cm a flight dope, creating covered pedestrian ‘streets’ and meeting places 
beneath the units, with cars mostly restricted to the periphery of the complex. 
Private ba I conies contribute to the overall image of a Creek island or a traditional 
Mediterranean village on the hills above the Amalfi coast. 

[he Iordan Cement factory Employees Housing project represents an unfin¬ 
ished morphology that allows the inhabitants to define their own surroundings 
through their personal additions* creating a more ctlchrativc form and one that 
evolves over nine. 
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The AhSeit foundation 

In 19KS Rascm ftadran won .1 competition 10 design the AI licit Foundation on .1 
hill> MU- near \mnwn, tor an mMuunnn dedicated n • the dissemination of Islamic 
culture. He skilfully accommodated a complex programme that included a 
library, media centre, press headquarters and housing zone, strung out along a 
curving humpbacked ridge. 

rhe organization of the Foundation is remarkably similar to that used in the 
private houses Ik designed between 1971 and 1985, in his application of an 
ordering system, a shifted grid-like framework, intersected by a diagonal 
entrance axis, which introduces people into the building from the side. There is 
also the separatum of public and private zones, which are divided by an open 
courtyard, like those found in all of his early house designs, 

1 he entr> at the AMJcif Foundation acts as a knuckle that allows the private 
/one and the housing attached to it to he separated from the library, located in the 
middle of the tripartite, segmented scheme. It also facilitates a turn in the library 
so that it can remain aligned with the ridge on which this fortress-like complex 
mis. I he press section, which is the last of the three parts, is similarly articulated 
for the same reason. 
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The public zone* with its housing component, and the lihrjr\ each possess .1 
central courtyard; the library courtyard features, m m jh+ an ancillary space, on 
each side. This is an obvious reference to the Sultan 11 a van Mosque in Cairo, 
which is also a madrcfri or religious school, 1 he preparatory research and 
sketches of the Al-Beir Foundation indicate the first extensive exploration of such 
referen ces , which were soon to become the mainstay of Badrans approach. His 
far-reaching wan is impressn e because it demonstrates a thorough knowledge of 
the history of Islamic architecture and a willingness to consider all of n as rele¬ 


vant for this project. 

1 he final image of this research institution with us diverse mixture of adminis 
trativc offices, lecture halls, exhibition halls, computer rooms, multimedia 
facilities, library, housing and mosque could have been monumental and imper¬ 
sonal, but Bad ran has managed to give 11 an individual identity and render it less 
imposing. JI is sketches of ( airo are instructive of his intentions. One in particu¬ 
lar, of the Mosque of Mohammad Ali and the Citadel grouped with the Sultan 
Hasan Mosque, ohvioiish inspired hclustering of elements along the ridge, 
since he also uses (he small dome and minaret of the mosque as a s isual anchor at 
chi 1 highest part of the slope. 
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From the general to the specific 

Alter AMJeit and the Baghdad State Mosque competition Budran’s ftfcrciK'os 
beconK less general, relating more Specifically to a particular region or context. 
13nv js clear in his housing project in the historic core of Sana'a, Yemen (discussed 
in detail in Chapter "*), which focuses on Badran s planning efforts. This speci¬ 
fic it) *s even more c once titrated, in his studies for the Wadi Abu (aniil district in 
Beirut* (begun as part of the restoration effort in that city in the late 1990v)„ m 
which the facade of some of the units consists of senes of stacked balconies over¬ 
looking the street, once typical of the houses in this area, Badran introduces a 
’multi-skin morphology', an accumulation of wall elements, and organizes them 
in three different categories which he terms The functional mass' (the living 
clusteri, the social skin uhc balconies) and the cosmological skin (curtains). 
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These features reflect the more cosmopolitan character of Beirut, and the intcrac 
cion that takes place between residents and people in the street. Interior spaces, 
however* continue the tradition of the different kinds of courtyards and pedes¬ 
trian pathways that connect the internal areas with the surrounding network. 
Bad ran refines them in a series or options that each have clear precedents in this 
area. Tower blocks are clustered around a park-like central courtyard, separated 
from the street by gates, which have now become an effective part of Badran V 
design vocabulary. Ibis project was sponsored by the Soliderc organization, 
Sotidcre is responsible for the reconstruction of central Beirut and promotes a 
sensitive contextual approach within the existing city fabric. This high level of 
concextuality can also lx- noticed, not only in macro scale bur also in microscale, 
in other private residences designed by Bad ran in the area. 
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Bridging the Wadi Hanlfah 

fwo private residences, m Saudi Arabia and Jordan respectively* bring the story 
of Badr.ufs efforts in designing house and housing design around an invented 
narrative. The first of these projects, intended for a member of an important 
family in Saudi Arabia* is set out along a ridge overlooking the lush valley ot the 
Wadi Hamfah, near Riyadh* the ancestral family home. T his closes one cycle ot 
residential design because the house is topographical I v and typologicalh place- 
specific* and has a clear relationship it> the historical village of Darriyah nearby. 
The references here are very finch tuned to the client and the hneatiem* 
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I he second residence, for the Al-Talhouni family near Amman, hears symbolic 
significance, as the family had originally approached the well-known Egyptian 
architect l lassan lathy to design a rest house in the Jordan Valley; based on trad* 
tional mud brick technology; Just before Fathy died. This wish underscores their 
desire tor a second stone home in Amman, rooted in this tradition, the dialogue 
between mud and stone* soft and hard. Badran's approach involves the remodel 
ling of their existing house and an addition to contain a reception hall or nujlts, a 
dining room and a kitchen and service area, ! his addition, or Jiwaniyah, is con¬ 
figured to create a protected courtyard, tilled with lush vegetation and water 
features on a patterned paved floor. All the window s of the remodelled house and 
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addition r li^i face the court sire covered with mashrahfya screens for privacy. ’Hie 
courtyard acts .is .1 natural exterior extension of the diwaniyjb and is usable most 
of the year. 

1 he houses and housing described here represent most, but not all, of Badran s 
work in this category and arc logical extensions of his early interest in this area, 
which dates from his student days in (term any. His area of concentration spans 
the developing and the developed world, both of which are undergoing rapid 
growth, especially in urban areas. Unlike most architects who either focus exclu¬ 
sively on housing or residences he continues to include these m his broader 
agenda, as part nt Ins total cultural contribution. 
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i he Fourth Dimension is the Spirit 


T ile mosque is unquestionably the most important building in Muslim society, 
representing shared principles regardless of cultural conditions or nationality; 
it offers a lodcstone of identity m a dberse world- Historically, it has never been 
an isolated monument but has been tightly knit into the urban fabr ic* occurring at 
predictable intervals throughout the city. Ncac.tr al-Sayyad, in his doctoral disser 
ration on medieval Cairo. lias shown that this interval was determined bv the 
reach of the muezzin \ voice, since the call to prayer was made from the lop of a 
minaret; a community using a particular mosque was defined by the circumfer¬ 
ence of that sound. Hus meant that minarets, as the vertical markers of these 
mosques, were not positioned randomly , or for aesthetic reasons alone, bur for the 
functional purpose of projecting the human vntce, I Ins became clear to me one 
unforgettable morning when l visited Abba in the western parr of Saudi Arabia 
for the hist time, I was standing at the top of one of the mountains that encircle 
the city, gist as the vail to prayer started at daw n> Because of the individual riming 
of each muezzin, it did not begin in unison and the style ot each prayer call was 
distinctly recognizable. As other nuuv/nis joined the chorus, the echo began to 
swell, until it seemed to be one multi-Livered sound. 

The most important part of a city 

I he mosque i& integral to rhe Islamic ury ami the first among the four mam build¬ 
ing types that define it, including the market or o/q, which is typically attached to 
the mosques domain, the palace and the house. There arc several kinds of 
mosques, but the most visible is the fumah^ congregational or Frida; mosque, 
which may be compared to the cathedral in Christian societies. Since the begin 
ning of the Islamic faith, the Jamah mosque has been an urban phenomenon and 
landmark, rightly knit into a compacted city fabric. Unlike the cathedral, 
however, it rarely had a parvis or public open space in front of it, and instead 
more commonly featured a large courtyard inside. For this reason the great 
jttmjh mosques of the past are barely visible from a distance in the city, and only 
their distinctive minarets identify their location, as is the case with the Al 

V 

Qarawiyin Mosque in Fez, Morocco* In the beginning ol the faith, there was no 
stylistic prescription for this building type except for the minaret, which was flfC 
cssary for the call to prayer* But conventions and traditions began to emerge to 




refine the central courtyard typology, which was a direct extension of the form of 
the f louse of the Prophet. Ibis house was also the first mosque, to be used as a 
place of prayer. 


Semiotics 

Tracing these building traditions is a fascinating exercise m the powci ot semi 
ories in architecture and the way in which certain tonus, which begin as 
predilections become prescribed or mandatory. The minaret is the must obvious 
example of this subtle shirt. Once a functional necessity, it was eventually made 
redundant by the loudspeakers more frequently used today. However, the 
Oftitiarcr continues to be an obligatory formal requirement because of its symbolic 
value. The reason behind this significance has been a source of debate among hiv 
rorians. One of the most compelling arguments is that the form began as a light 
tower, erected to guide the / iaijis \ pilgrims from place to place. I he Arabic word 
for tower is manara, which was eventually corrupted into minaret. 

I he dome, which now also seems to have become an obligatory formal 
requirement for any mosque, was not initially a necessary part of the building 
type either 1 here is a relatively small dome over the qihta wall of the Prophets 
Mosque in Madinah, however, which provides a persuasive historical image; 
Turkish congregational mosques, built alter the fall of t oustaminople in 1453, 
generally display domes similar to that covering the Hagta Sophia. It was 
arguably a powerful influence on Ottoman architects, such as Smart 
{ l4K1M5K$h who concentrated on designing this building type. What began as 
an aesthetic option has now Income an unspoken social requirement based on 
the cumulative authority of historical example, as well as the semiotic power ot a 
selected number of the most influential forms. 


The mosque in the urban fabric 

I he ftniuh mosque is the most visible and historically significant variant of this 
building type, but it is not the only one. As the distinguished Turkish historian 
Dogan Kuban commented: 


From a purely religions *i ml spiritual point of victim it remain* the insignificant 
masjids, with their simple min bars and mihrabs, which arc more intimately 
related to the demtumal practice of the common people. Ihe great mosques with 
eminent forms are symbols i*f their time , mure important for their cultural and 
aesthetic experience, hut I cannot accept them as port expressions of the faith. 


Whether large or small, each mosque is generally part of the cityscape. The 
fitmab mosque in particular was usually surrounded by the suq, made up ot 
narrow streets or walkways with commercial stalls on either side, which may 
have been built against the outer wall ot the mosque itself, \\ hereas commercial 
activity may have been confined to the cathedral parvis in the past, because of the 
feeling that it would defile the sacred precinct, no such prohibitive sensibility 
stems to exist in relation to the mosque, allowing it to be tightly woven into the 
fabric of daily life. This proximity, however, did prompt the development of a 
transitional /one called the zryada to define movement from the secular to the 
sacred world. One of the best examples of this transition exists in the Mosque of 
Ahmad ihn I nluti in Cairo, though there are apocryphal accounts of the horses of 
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the ruler and his retinue being tied up there while They prayed inside. 

1 he palace of ihe ruler, as the third of the tour most predominant buildings 
after the mosque and the mk/, was usually located at a distance from each to sep 
.irate secular from spiritual authority and to ensure security. In Fanmid t airo the 
palate was erected inside the walled enclave, near the Ikrit Al-Kadi. or court 
house, to underscore the authority it symbolized. In Istanbul the Topkapi Palace 


rs also situated at a relative distance from the l lagia Sophia (which Mehmct con* 
verted into a mosque) and the Blue Mosque close by, to maintain the difference 
between the secular and sacred realms. It could be argued that Mehmct wanted to 
take advantage of the view from the Serai Hu run Palace, and to appropriate the 
authority of this location, where the palace of the first (ireek founder of the city 
once stood, as well as the palace of Constantine himself* But the argument for the 
separation of sacred and secular realms is more convincing. 

[ louses, the fourth predominant building type in the Islamic city, vary tremen¬ 
dously depending on income level. ( airo offers a good range of examples* since 
houses of medieval vintage run the gamut from the rab, which consists of many 
small connected units surrounding a court, to the manzils* m mansions of the 
rich, which were usually multi-storeyed and had several courtyards, as well as 
servants" quarters on the ground floor. 

Neighbourhoods. called harxtL constituted the social framework mio which 
these building blocks of the city were organized, based on family, dan, ethnic or 
trade relationships/ 

I he smaller neighbourhood mosque or zawtya remains the core of this urban 
unit. As rlie distinguished scholar Ismail Herageldin has described it: 


As the city grew, the orgattization 0 / the m ight">nrh(*od< meant that the heat 
mosques f as distinct from the Friday congregational mosques, played a maivr 
role in identifying the community and giving it a focal point. Indeed, unthm this 
urban context different types of mosques emerged. These ranged from the 
massive state mosques used for Friday congregational prayer to the tiny zawiyas. 
All were integrated into the Unvnscapc and many were associated with commu¬ 
nity functions such as $eh(H>ls and charities. 


Basic elements 

Some regional variations to the mosque exist, but the basic parts are now rela 
lively well established, I he sc are, firstly, a prayer hall in which the worshippers 
face Makkah. I he direction of prayer {qibla) is indicated by the mibrab, a niche 
built into a wail indicating the direction of Makkah. If the prayer hall is covered it 
is referred to as a haram* if it is open* a sabn. There is a raised platform or pulpit 
{mmbar\ from which an imam leads prayers and delivers an oration, or khtttha to 
the worshippers* The prayer hall can be surrounded by an arcade [riwaq) and in 
this case the colonnade facing Makkah is called the nu aq al-qthfa and is usually 
larger than the others. Sometimes there are vaulted squares or rectangular spaces 
open on one side which face into an open courtyard. There is a requirement to 
perform an ablution (t vttdu\ % to wash before prayer at the mosque, and the place 
to do this is the wodo. In many older mosques, the uwdo was a fountain in the 
middle of the sahn. Whether or not the muezzin actually gives the call to prayer 
(adhan I today or it is merely a recording over a loudspeaker, a minaret is usually 
featured just the same. 
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A simple beginning 

The development of the mosque has been fairly simple. The House of the Prophet 
in Madiiuh was located within an irregularly shaped fenced compound, forming 
a courtyard for prayer. This constitutes the birrh of the first mosque in Islam. If 
represents a physical, democratic model that allowed interaction between the 
leader and his people. Even the Prophet s wives could listen to (he deliberations 
and discussions in the mosque because the Prophet's living quarters were 
attached to the mosque. A low platform, which was the first minbar* allowed the 
Prophet to address r he Congregation. As Sc rage Id in explains: 


this simple design did nut aserthc any complicated mystical significance to the 
structure or the layout, and underlined the simplicity of the radical monotheism 
of hi am. where the bond between God the Creator and his submissive subjects is 
direct, without intermediation, t hus any space is suitable* provided that it is 
dean and functional. 


As Mam began to grow and spread under the t lmayyad dynasty (\n 661-^50), 
the mosque became more formalized. The Great Mosque of Damascus, which 
was built on the foundation of rhe Roman Temple of Jupiter, demonstrates the 
use of new elements prompted by the growing stature and power of the faith. It 
has a rectangular plan, divided on the long axis into a covered prayer hall and 
open court, with an ablution fountain in the centre of the sahn* It has four riwaqs* 
the riwaq alqihia being rhe deepest. I here is a small dome just above and in from 
of the qihta and a tall minaret. Tradition holds that the maijsura (a privileged 
enclosure near the mihrah) was also introduced at this time h\ the first t mavvad 

-H * * 

caliph, MiTaw-iyn. 

Mosque design did not change too dramatically under Ah has id rule Up 
~ 5ff-l258) hut several innovations in the minaret form emerged at this time, as in 
the Great Mosque at Saniarra and the Mosque of Ahmad ibn Tulun in Cairn, 
which was influenced by it. The spiral stairway around the huge minaret that 
forms the centrepiece of the mosque at Saniarra, built between u> M42 and 852, is 
believed by some to recall the Tower of Babel. 

The next stage of development occurred under the Ma minks m Cairo, most 
notably in the use of the nran. The Mosque of Sultan l lasan near the t itadel has 
four of them aligned on a cardinal axis, with the open ends facing into a central 
courtyard IA L > I >56—621. This development also coincided with the emergence of 
the madresa, or religious school, throughout the Islamic world, especially in the 
Middle Hast and North Africa. 

I he dome is a relatively recent addition to this evolving formal vocabulary, 
and it wav nor established on a large scale until the 16th century, at the height of 
Ottoman power. Si nan, who is primarily responsible for the evolution that saw 
almost the entire prayer hall of the Selimye Mosque in 1 dime covered with a 
dome, also expanded the number of minarets to two or more and made their 
profile thinner and sharper. 

The contemporary mosque: the big debate 

In spite of this straightforward evolution, there is a great deal of debate today 
about the proper form of the contemporary mosque. In Malaysia, for example, a 
large jumah mosque at rhe centre of the new capital city of Hurra jayu, defines the 
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issues. U has a large dome and several minarets in addition to a paved >*ihn mit 
rounding the covered prayer hall. Since the innovative State Mosque iMasjid 
Negara) in Kuala Lumpur was built in the early 1960$ without a dome, tew 
example* exist of mosques that have followed vim. The debate is joined on one 
vide by those who believe that a mosque should have a prescribed set of parts and 
on the other by those calling for innovation. This polarization between what 
many mistakenly call 'tradition* and ‘modernity*, precludes another fertile area 
of research, which Kawm Badran has been exploring. 
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The Baghdad State Mosque: a major turning point 

A* previously mentioned, the early houses by Badran that received media cover¬ 
age brought him to the attention of the Iraqi architect Rifaat ( had ini, who is well 
known throughout the region and was one of the organizers of the competition to 
design a state mosque in Baghdad. Chadirji invited Badran to enter rhecompeti 
tioin which included other internationally known offices. The Iraqi government, 
in this instance, was represented by the municipality of Baghdad, which had 
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developed a programme tor a large landmark intended ro demonstrate the tech¬ 
nological achievements ot the nation. Fhc programme requirements called for a 
mosque with an area of *0,000 square metres, to accommodate one worshipper 
per square metre. These 10,000 worshippers were to be sheltered in a covered 
prayer hath with an additional 20,000 worshippers allocated to an open court¬ 
yard* Other functions, such as a ttudrem and a library, were included, as well as a 
residence for the mum, accommodation tor those working at the mosque and 
reception facilities for VIPs. 


Establishing a pattern 

Working in a way that he has followed ever since. Bad ran immersed himself in the 
history of rhe nation, but, significantly, did not restrict himself to the Islamic pan 
of its profound chronology* Iraq, along with Egypt, has one of the oldest civiliza¬ 
tions in the world. It differs from its counterpart in the Fertile Crescent m the 
effect that its topography has had cm the development of its civilization, Iraq and 
Egypt were each the product of rivers, but in Iraq, rhe Tigris and Euphrates were 
not constrained by a fixed channel like the Nile. After crossing the Hit-Samarra 
escarpment on their way south from their source m the Taurus mountains, the 
twin rivers were free to meander across broad, Mat mud plains, which created an 
intricate network of irrigation ditches necessary to transfer water to the fields. 
Unlike Egypt, this also imposed the requirement for mud brick in the Const ruction 
of every thing from houses to religious structures, since stone and wood were rare. 
The flat topography also prompted high monuments, to interrupt the tedium of 
an unbroken horizon, and the mudbrick platform (such a% the one used under the 
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\\ hitc temple at Warka; was the first attempt to do just that. Eventually, the plat 
form temple evolved into the much larger scaled ifiggurat; the Sumerians 
strengthened die mud brick with a bitumen admixture and a different tapered 
profile to handle the added load, 

Baghdad was founded as the Abhasid capital at a time when the locus of power 
n[ the growing klama empire shifted eastwards out of Arabia, to represent more 
cffcv lively expanding constituency. It was a circular city with a gate at each of 
the four cardinal points, and the mosque and palace nr the Abbasid ruler Al- 
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Mansur were situated in the middle. It was also built of mud brick* like the 
Mesopotamian monuments before u + The same material was used in the con¬ 
st ruction nf the Great Mosque at Samarra and us famous minaret. 

Finding clues 

Confronted with an extensive, flat, square site, far away from the centre of 
Baghdad. Bad ran looked for clues, or what he terms 'narratives and events’, on 
which to hinge a design concept and fastened on the platform temple, the circular 
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city of Al-Mansur, the Ukhaidir Palace, the Great Mosque at S.imarr.i, the Khan 
Miriam and the ingenious environmental strategics used in old Iraqi houses, ] ic 
also looked in panTslamic examples ot mosque design tor inspiration, primarily 
those in the early phases ot the faith. From the circular city he derived the inscrip¬ 
tion of the square implied by the circle, as a linear boundary, as well as the 
recognition of the cardinal points, with the north predominant/] he city itself had 
a dense fabric of courtyards piercing the residential /one and radial streets, 

I he Ukhaidir Palau* provided more detailed information about 1 possible 
architectural vocabulary, since its towers, pointed arches and intricate brick work 
arc still remarkably intact. The Khan Mirjan, a hotel and storage building m 
Baghdad, offered valuable lessons about ribs, vaults and beams used as a com* 
posite roof system that incorporates devices tor natural light penetration and air 
ventilation. Traditional Iraqi houses showed how convective cooling could be 
utilized to offset the extreme heat and humidity that is prevalent in this region for 
most of the year. I hese houses use courtyards, as do others throughout the 
Middle Fast, but the) also possess a m.isonrv subterranean chamber with a large 
trap door that is opened in the evening to allow the cooler, heavier night air ro 
collect inside as the house heats up during the day. I bis cooler air rises in chan¬ 
nels, or ducts, cut into the walls, pro\ iding natural air conditioning in each room. 
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Interpretation, not literal copying 

Hadran\ initial design sketches for the Baghdad State Mosque reveal rhat these 
precedents were clearly instructive, but were not adopted literally. His analysis 
covers a great many historical references from both inside and outside Iraq, 
which have been selectively distilled in relation to their relevance to this particu¬ 
lar design problem. T his process is interpretive rather than descriptive, in much 
the same way as Filippo Brunelleschi's evaluation ul Roman monuments, which 
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he carried out as a precursor of the Renaissance, His approach, continued hy 
Michelangelo and tit her Renaissance architects, was to immerse himself in the 
principles, materials, proportions and details of Classical Roman construction, 
through on-site surveys, documentation and inspection* before attempting hie 
own interpretation. His reading conveys the spirit of Roman architecture without 
being a literal description of it. 

It.isc in Badran achieved a similar transformation in his Baghdad State Mosque 
design, synthesizing many precedents from Iraqi and a more general Islamic 
history without specifically describing them, but abstracting and modifying them 
as necessary’ to fit the programme and site circumstances. 


Strategies to deal with scale 

Badrati dealt w ith the dual difficulties presented by the requirement tor a monu¬ 
mental state symbol and an anonymous suburban site by adopting several 
strategies to help him break down the huge scale of the mosque and to provide 
context where none existed. He began by asking himself how a person would 
react while sta riding alone inside such a large enclosure. As his diagrams show, he 
first created a Warkadikc platform as a base for the building, I his is counter-intu¬ 
itive, but it works, since it conceals the main part of the mosque from visitors 
approaching it and creates a mound, as part ot a new, natural context, reminis¬ 
cent of the / iggurat. A second strategy for reducing scale was to lay a grid over the 
square footprint of the mosque, which he divided equally into a covered hall .mil 
open and then to them extrude that grid into 15-by-l v metre cubes. As he 
describes this approach; 


7 r i cfntnhtrdct the cohssal impression that the programme requirements had 
made me decide tu provide a it urban texture and character to the project. This 
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approach would also help to make up for the buildings isolation. We used the 
building required for the ancillary functions of the mosque to provide a composi¬ 
tion that approximated that of a city. The complex um> conceived as an urban 
cluster, to achieve what t saw as the deconstructs m of the monumental. 


The cubes, as rbe literal building blocks of this mosque as a city* were carved ass ay 
until only sets of stepped interlocking arches remained; this created a contempt)* 
rary equivalent of the intricate, hypostyle hall of the Great Mosque at Cordoba* 
Th is strategy ot city making is even more pro-active than it seems. In addition to 
providing context, it was also intended to guide future growth, as the edge of 
Baghdad grew out to surround it* This tactic is reminiscent of nationalist inten¬ 
tions, raising the question of Badran's alliance with this school of thought. It is not 
far-fetched conjecture* considering the impact that his educational experience in 
Germany had on him* as well as his preference tor precedents and typologies. In 
planning his city, Bad ran harked back to Al-Mansur\ circular model once again. 
He noted that the mosque and palace were at the centre, and that this /)./r al- 
K halt fa was surrounded In layers of ringdike residential and commercial urban 
fabric connected by radial streets, reflecting the social ami political structure of a 
relationship between the rulers and the people. Inspired by this model, he initially 
envisioned translating rite main programme requirements into layers around a 
central area occupied In the mosque. The VIP reception space is part of the first 
layer around the core, which also includes ablution facilities. I he second layer 
incorporates cultural facilities embedded in the /iggurar-likc structure or earth 
mound; the third outer layer* which was liberated from the main geometrical 
system or shifted grid methodology* was given over to residential use. 

Gates and pathways 

l he gates of Al-Mansurs tabled circular city were surmounted by golden-domed 
viewing platforms which looked out towards the focal points of the Abbasid 
I mpirc and were named accordingly. The Khonman gate faced the northeast* the 
Kofa gate the southwest* the Miami gate the northwest and the Basra gate the 
southeast. Badran extended these to seven and named them, as shown in his 
sketches* to open up the site to different Arab countries and regions. I ach gate 
was designed differently to reflect its connection to the city or country with which 
it was linked. This association continues into the pathway s that lead inward from 
each gate* so that each entry sequence is unique, fills kind of identification is 
further applied to the landscaping, m which palm trees like those that fringe the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, predominate* an evocation of reason behind 
Iraq's ancient history* 

The dome 

i he earth berm mound* which paradoxically reduces the scale of the mosque* 
performs the same perceptual function for the dome* located above the tjibta* as u 
first was at the Great Mosque of Damascus during the Umayyad dynasty. I he 
cubes are transformed into a r*nif structure by a vaulting system derived from the 
Khan Mirjan* in which arches allow natural light into the sides of the main space. 
They are elevated as they approach the dome, a reinterpretation of a riwdij ah 
ijihki. 1 his prevents the prayer hall from being static, which it could have been 
because of itsgridded framework* 
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One of the most compelling formal evolutions us the history of architecture Ins 
involved the transformation of the space under .1 dome and the structural innova * 
lions necessary to bring that about* In Roman examples, such as the Temple of 
Minerva and the Pantheon, the space below the dome is circular, like the drum, 
since the Romans either didn't know how to make the transition to a square or 
rectangular space, or knew how and chose not to. The By/amine architects 
Isidorus and Anthemius are generally credited with making the breakthrough at 
the Hagia Sophia (a» 532-37!, by putting in place sloping triangular pendent ives 
between the curve of the drum and the orthogonal base below. Stepping these 
sloping mangles into squinches made them even easier to build, and penden rives 
and squ inches were subsequently used in Ottoman and Mam Ink architecture, 
and elsewhere, m order to carry a hemispherical dome over an orthogonal pray er 
space below it. 

In Badrans design, the dome is supported by a brick drum, which adapts to its 
square base through a network of intersecting arches and beams resembling a 
three-dimensional vquinch. In early Islamic architecture the straight steps of the 
Byzantine xquinch were softened by a geometrical construction called tmtqarm$ f 
which are not unlike stalagmites. The intricate facets are difficult to build and the 
knowledge of their construction w as lost until recently* Badran uses these mitijar 
u.is niches here to soften the squiuches under the dome, creating yet another link 
to the pan Islamic past* The surface of the dome is shown as being covered with 
glazed ceramic with gold-plated accents, as Abbasid domes were. 


A rule-breaking success 

Kasem Badran won this competition and, in retrospect, he did so in spite of rather 
than because of his adherence to ihe brief. As is the case with many notable com- 
petition-winning schemes, he achieves excellence by violating, rather than 
following the unspoken rules, most obviously m Ins basic design strategies. 1 his 
contradiction begins with his effective method of breaking down the nvmumen¬ 
tality of what was intended to be a symbol of national and presidential power, to 
make it more human and sy mpathetic to the common Iraqi. I Ins is most obvious 
on the perimeter of the project, which is reminiscent of a traditional Iraqi village; 
the residential portion of his reconstructed city. \ second obvious contradict ion is 
his historically stratified selection of references that reflect Mesopotamian as well 
as Islamic references including the landscape. 1 !e saved an existing circle of trees 
on the site and used it to frame the main ceremonial entrance; palm trees continue 
to flank the processional route into the mosque itself. These trees evoke the 
origins of civilization m Mesopotamia, which relied upon water provided by its 
twin rivers for agriculture and survival Thus, trees are an evocation of the very 
beginnings and tong history of life in this region, not jtist its relatively recent past. 

Lastly, by imposing a Modernist shifted grid ordering system over the entire 
footprint, Badran unequivocally declared a break with the pre-industrial past, or 
at least his intention of vetting up a tense dialectic with it. 1 he sub-grid systems 
rb.it constitute the different fractions inform all traditional prototypes, such as 
the hyposryk- hall, with much larger spans, which are rendered in concrete and 
replace the forest of columns found in older mosques. 

Although it was unfortunately never realized. Kid ran V winning entry in the 
Baghdad State Mosque competition was published in Minur magazine, sponsored 
by the Aga Khan, which had worldwide circulation and a large subscription list. 
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Ir also appeared alongside the entries by notable firms Mich .is Robert Venturi and 
Denise Sean Brown, and gained instant notoriety by comparison. Badraus pene¬ 
trating reading had .m overt, as well as a subliminal impact and brought him 
immediate international recognition. 


The Great Mosque and Palace of Justice (Qasr a I-Hu km} in Riyadh 

It would be pure conjecture to speculate on the role that Itadran s success in the 
Baghdad State Mosque competition played in his selection as the architect for the 
vast Qasiir al-f lukm development project in Riyadh three years later, alter winning 
first prize in an international competition for the redevelopment of Riyadh's old 
town. But his increased stature both inside and outside the region were unquesfiou 
ably instrumental m some way. The brief tor Qasar al l lukm is remarkably similar 
m many ways to dut ol the Baghdad project, in the sense that both contain a 
mosque and palace, the interface of the sacred and the secular, as well as a more 
general popular component. The dkflt for Qasar aid lukm was the Riyadh 1 >cvel- 
opment Authority, a municipal office responsible for the planning and 
redevelopment of the centre of the old city. Hie programme given to BadratiV 
office. Dar al-Oinran, defined a mosque tor 2O,(HI0 worshippers, divided between 
a covered prayer hall to accommodate 14,000 and an outer courtyard for 6,000. 
Hie new mosque was to replace an existing one that had Iven built over the ruins 
Ol another ancient mosque. In addition in being at the very epicentre of the capital 
of the Islamic heartland the site is overlaid with many levels of memories, which 
Radran, with his customary thoroughness, was determined to uncover. 



A time capsule 

Si rite the discover)’ ot oil in Saudi Arabia soon after the end of the Second World 
War, development in the Kingdom has expanded rapidly, reaching a peak i»st at 
(he time the project was commissioned m the mid- 1980s. Riyadh was chosen as a 
capital tor several reasons, the most important being its strategic location neat 
the middle of the heart-shaped Arabian Peninsula, m a more easily defended, iso¬ 
lated region with a very hot, dry climate tor most of the year. In the Xajd a 
distinct mudbfick architecture had evolved in response to the heat, and develop 
merit had been slower; hut large swathes of the old city and the vernacular 
architecture in it were sttll being bulldozed daily. The w holesale destruction ot all 
evidence of the past throughout the Kingdom, a> in other C»ult Stares, and its 
replacement w ith Mode rnist. Western buildings that did not ref Ice i the religion 
and culture of the nation, bad gist begun to ring alarm bells, as pride in the speed 
and scope of infrastructure growth was replaced with concern about the threat to 
tradition that such growth was causing. Articles began to appear in newspapers 
and other media and the highly respected local architectural journal Al-lU'nSj 
began to print stories about the destruction of the national heritage, particularly 
in the Na|d, and the virtues of mud brick. Such articles would have been uitthink 
able just a few years before, in the early the 1980s, when the past was seen as 
evidence ol backwardness and anyone who recommended conserving or respect¬ 
ing it in new architecture was seen as retrograde and opposed to modernization. 
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An architect whose time has arrived 

hi such a climate Rascm Bad ran was the right architect, at the right time, in the 
right place. I he site he was given to work on is near the Musniak fortress, which 
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played a centra] role in the foundation legend ot the nation, since King Abdul 
A/iz Ibn Sami had captured il almost single-handedly in a key victory that led to 
his ascent to power. It is also near the main square in Riyadh* chc Mosque ot Imati 
lurki Abdullah, as well as the central sttq . but there were very tew historical* 
Najdi-sty le buildings there when bad ran began bis design, 

1 he Riyadh Development Authority wanted this new great mosque. Palace ot 
Justice and cultural centre to reflect Islamic culture and to be a new focal point in 
One ol the fastest growing urban areas tn the world. Had ran immersed himself in 
the history of the region and its architecture. He uncovered rare, old photographs 
of the previous mosque and Palace of Justice on the site and, among other clues, 
noticed that a bridge had existed between the two, and that the tented stalls of the 
<mj were directly attached to the wall of the old mosque. 1 le reconstructed the 
proportions of each building, paying special attention to the relationship between 
the saht: and the low ered area of the prayer hall in the old mosque, and the details 
of its massive hy posts le structure, all built in mudbrick. 

He also found a historic mosque in Darriyah, the ancestral home of the ruling 
family. Darriyah itself is now in the process of being painstakingly restored along 
with the lush valley, the Wadi l lanifah, which once sustained it. The old mosque 
in Darriyah is a remarkable time capsule of \ajdi construction skill and was ot 
great help to Hadrau in enabling him to understand the intricacies of scale, pro 
portion and detail in relationship to the material used. 1 le also conducted many 
studies of the minaret, especially taking note of the angled stair that allowed the 
muezzin to reach the top. 
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A productive dialogue 


During this minai o ige id background study am! research, Bad ran also held 
many discussions with the Riyadh Development Authority about his intention to 
re establish the historical connection IwtwctD the mosque and the Palace of 
justice, to underscore the link between the religious basis for law in Islam, as a 
guide to the governing body ami a focus for inspiration, I he architect stressed the 
similarity id the link between the mosque and the ttudre&t in the past, and his 
intention to highlight that parallel by looking at the new museum as a contempo¬ 


rary' model of the madresa^ which was part or the original brief. He began to 
consider several other design factors, such as how to translate the intimacy of the 
Darriyah mosque in one that seas much larger, what form the space should take, 
what structure and material would be appropriate given Najdi precedents, what 
the response to environmental factors should be considering the extremes of the 
local climate, how handicraft could lie reintroduced into the architectural vocab¬ 
ulary, and how natural and artificial lighting should be balanced. 


the final design 

1 he evolution of Badrans design sketches for the l>asr aidiukm C omplex show 
that he was wrestling with several critical planning issues. He had made the key 
decision to link the mosque and the Palace of Justice* but struggled with the difft 
cult question of how far apart they should be. He also progressively 
re-introduced the connection between commercial activity and the mosque that 
had existed here, as elsew here in the Islamic world, before the tendency to isolate 
the mosque in the middle of a large parking lot became the norm. 

Jo solve the problem of distance and interrelationship* he introduced a series 
of formal utnLms* or plazas, beginning with the I 1,2tK)-squ.ire*mcire Iman 
Mohammad tbn Sand IMa/a m front of the proposes! Palace of Justice. This leads 
to the smaller AI-Sara Plaza, which acts as an intermediary space between the 
palace and the mosque. Both pla/Js are formally landscaped* and an arcade that 
holds the bridge connecting the palace and the mosque acts as a filigreed gateway 
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between them, I he commercial area acts as a hinge betw een the mosque and the 
Street* which runs at a diagonal along its public edge* and is intentionally reminis 
cent of the democratic model of t he Prophet Mohammad's way of life* Numerous 
studies show that BaJran considered various options* finally narrowing these 
down to three: to separate the triangular area of commerce from the mosque with 
a service street between them, to connect this wedge to the rectilinear wait of the 
mosque but to keep the functions separate* and to allow the prayer hall to extend 
all (he way to the street, talking over halt of the commercial wedge. In the end, the 
second option of letting the commercial space connect to the mosque wall hut 
retain us own integrity won out; this also most closely reflects the character of 
commercial use in the past. 

An Important decision 

I he decision to reintroduce commercial use in rim way is not insignificant, and 
may he recognized as a Strategy that Badran has used in many of the mosque 
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project* presented here with different hierarchies. Renew ing this traditional eon 
nation restores a source of urban energy that had l>ecn eliminated in the recent 
past; it finds its parallels in Western New Urbanist theory, which encourages 
mived uve to revitalize the city* Both strategies of introducing gradually decreas¬ 
ing plazas that decompress public Space into a setnbpublic realm, and of 
reconnecting religious and commercial uses has succeeded beyond anyone's 
wildest dreams. The Qasar at } lukm Complex is enormously popular and full of 
visitors day and nighr; it is a true urban success story* The plaza strategy was part 
of ihechems brief* which wav initiated through the suggestions of experts such as 
Professor Stefano Bianca in Switzerland, director of the Historic Cities Support 
Programme* which is part of the Aga Khan Trust for C ill cure. 
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The mosque 

Av in the Baghdad State Mosque. Rasem Badran initially decided ro organize the 
large prayer space in Riyadh with a geometrical system that allowed columns and 
arcades to lx- repeated, running parallel to the qihla wall These arcades recall 
thow of the Darriyah Mosque, and arc sized to humanize the vast scale of the 
space. I he columns also act as conduits for the mechanical ventilation system, so 
that the prayer hall can remain open. The system used in the Baghdad State 
Mosque, which allows natural light into the prayer hall, reappears here in the 
Riyadh Mosque in modified form* 

l he columns in the prayer hall were prefabricated m concrete, following the 
architect s belief that innovation is in the spirit of Na[di accomplishments in tins 
region, and is evident throughout its traditional architecture. 

I be mosque has no dome because of us mausoleum connotation, which is 
frowned upon in Sunn* Islam and by the locally based Wahabi sect in particular* 
The dome element was replaced by an increase in roof lighting in the dome area. 
Rather than having one large minaret, Badran chose to use two smaller ones 
framing the direction of Makkah, which means they stand parallel to the main 
street* Their sloping base and rectangular shape recall the form, if not the scale* ot 
the minaret on the Darriyah Mosque* 


The Palace of Justice 

Badran wanted to avoid any feeling of singularity in the design of the Palace of 
Justice. I le sought once again to recall the morphology of the old city of Riyadh, 
through the use of walls, gates and towers. Internal functions are organized 
around a mam reception hall, or mjjlts, a vital feature in Yiul 3 i society as the 
place where the public, by tradition, can meet the government representative* The 
two-storey-high majhs is surrounded by an open space to allow in natural light. 
This space is linked to an open courtyard connected to the Al Safa Plaza, as part 
of the interlocking strategy of public, semi-public and private spaces that Badran 

has chosen. 1 he ball is encircled hv arcades on the lower level and a water 

# 

channel that acts both as a demarcation line separating it from the other areas of 
the palace and as a natural cooling device for the mjjtis. 

The palace has an an inner block containing the nnijlis, which features a tower 
on each corner to recall the Musmak fortress nearby, while an external arcaded 
part follows the edge of the street and houses the public functions* This outer 
w rapper serves as a continuation ot the w all of the mosque, conveying the visual 
impress ton that the palace and the mosque belong to the same architectural family. 
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I he entrance into the palace from AbSafa lla/a is flanked by two towers* 
wSneb arc again reminiscent of the gate to the Musmak fortress. fhe upper 
portion of the pa lace elevation is distinguished by the vertical slits and rriangtilai 
openings typically found on traditional \ajdi architecture. The "form within a 
form* concept of the palace evokes what Eadran calls the ‘hidden* architecture of 
Islamic tradition, m which the interior is not immediately apparent, but is slowly 
revealed to the viewer. 


Balancing values and needs 

In evaluating the Qasar al Mukm Complex after its completion, Rasem bad ran 
believes it is one of the clearest examples in Jus career of ‘a balance between inher¬ 
ited values and changing contemporary needs, I he mosque and Palace ul Justice 
are an attempt to awaken the values and memories of an important historical 
place with rich cultural* economic, social and political legacies. This balance is 
evident in four general areas; culture, morphology, ecology and technology. In 
each case, tradition was updated. 


Culture 

Bad rati has described his initial reaction to the Qasar .il-Hukm site as one of per 
manence* sensing it was a sacred historic place: 

When j Muslim perform* prayer* whether m a mosque or not, the ground where 
tins prayer Likes place becomes sat red during that act. This prayer is held /ire 
times a day at fixed times related P* the cosmic solar system and is based gc o- 
graphically tut o tie single orientation towards a fixed point .qiblay l hi* unity of 
prayer time and orientation gives the city* urban fabric a kind of 'fluid* sacred- 
ness due to the ever-changing places of prayer outside the constant physical 
domains of the mosques themselves. I hits the sacredness of a place becomes 
Jeep rooted and more profound when successive generations agree to the perma 
nence of a particular place in spite of the passage of time t giving rise to the 'titered 
historic place \ 

I Its task, as he saw ii* was to retain this sacred ness, and to reinforce its historical 
connection with the personification of secular authority that has been an erssen 
Hal part of the cultural memory of the place. In addition, he wanted to 
re-establish the strong relationship between the mosque and all other relevant 
activities of evervday life. 

■V ■ 

Fhe balance, in this case* between tradition and contemporaneity, is achieved 
in his decision to offset the sacred-secular equation by tempering the monumental 
aspect of the mosque and making the Palace of Justice seem less imposing. 
I la rim my and equilibrium are skilfully and deliberately rendered. In the case of 
the mosque he achieved a more approachable linage h\ breaking the stranglehold 
of thoughtless conventions. As he describes this decision: 

The traditional vocabulary^ which has now become visible on most mosques* 
such as high minarets and domes, docs not really play a significant role m the 
importance of the mosque and its value in the fabric of the city . By way of con¬ 
trast, I sought to achieve a modest architectural elegance that is more m harmony 
with the urban character of Riyadh. 
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This instinct* of striving for modesty rather than monumental tty, is in harmony 
with popular sentiment in the region and can be said to be a faithful representa¬ 
tion of contemporary values. 


Morphology 


BadrarA extensive series of investigative sketches show his objective search tor 
the essence of the local Nnjdi style, and of the appropriate expression ifor a 
mosque m particular, with special attention given to the proper proportions of 
the sdhtii the rttvaq and the prayer hall. He studied these proportions in rare 
images of ihe previous mosque built on the same site, and adopted the hy post vie 
model, because its venerable heritage can be traced hack to the House of rhe 
Prophet* It also has metaphorical associations with the groves of tall palm trees 
that once thrived in various parts of Riyadh and were used as columns in 
hypostyle prayer halls. However, the balance with contemporary needs, m this 
case, was to utilize the columns as air-handling units, and to prefabricate them m 
concrete to allow tor the wider spans called for by the number of people using the 
prayer hall. Badr.m extended this balance to detailed expression adapting Napli 


decora rive elements to the modern material. 

The contemporary translation of a Traditional morphology continues in the 
clusters of houses and shops connected to the mosque to re-establish a pre-exist¬ 
ing pattern, Ile scales these clusters to Ik .in keeping with other buildings m the 
region and uses them to enhance the composition of pedestrian paths, public 
plazas and smaller courts* 1 hese were all to resemble the urban fabric of old 
Riyadh, but also to reflect and serve today s needs. 


Ecology 

Responding to environmental considerations is always an important part of 
Radran s design approach and he is refining u as time goes on, as he learns more 
from each project and the background analysis that accompanies it* 

In the case of Qasar aid fukm, both the scope of the endeavour and the climac¬ 
tic extremes of the region prompted a concerted environmental strategy. His 
studies of the region yielded three insights. I'trstly, he saw that Thermal mass, the 
sheer weight of art exterior walk was used in the past as a shield against the heat, 
and this mass u as mudhrtek, since it was more easily worked than stone* E>ar al- 
Omran helped to develop a 'mud-stone* material for use on the outer wall* 
mcoporating Naidi-styJc triangular slits to a I low natural ventilation into the inte¬ 
riors, Walk were also layered to keep an inner one, which acts as a second layer ot 
protection, out of the sun. The size of openings was restricted because of the heat* 
Secondly, Bad ran noticed that in the Najd, ventilation timers were used to 
Complete the convection cycle* His contemporary translation of these elements is 
very pragmatic. As he describes if: 
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The combination of wall openings to allow natural ventihtion and tight to enter 
a building* and towers to allow the convective cycle to operate were clear in alt 
building types inchtding religious and residential uses. In the Crand Mostfue, I 
implemented these towers over the column* combining ht*th their traditional 
function with modern lighting and ventilation systems* then location allowed 
them to perform their functions directly, eliminating the need for hormvital air- 
conditioning ducts and the suspended ceiling systems that accompanies them * 
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This point'Specific decentralized air-conditioning system made up of simple com- 
ponents. was inexpensive to (ay nut and install and ts easy to operate. It ts also 
sized awarding to the various requirements of each zone, as determined by the 
number of people praying there, Tim system also fits in with the other tradition¬ 
ally based components tn the masque* m memory of the old building methods. 


In the Palace o\ [usrke, vertical air-conditioning duels were placed inside the 
cavil) walls, once again to avoid the use *»l suspended ceilings. 
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Technology 

Bod ran discovered a * framework of knowledge" ar work in the traditional Najdi 
architecture he studied, especially legible in fhe old mosques, I Ic saw pre-easting 
techniques as being the contemporary equivalent of ibis framework, since it is 
also the most up-to-date technology of the time* Bad ran used this system in the 
prayer hall to open it up by increasing the spans. 

In addition to these four main areas of translation. Bad ran also focused on 
craft and landscaping at both the [ttftuih mosque and the Palace of Justice* 
Badrau sees craft as culture made legible, w it h accumulated change manifested in 
the techniques that differentiate one culture, region or nation from another 

I andscaphig, or the way in which nature is intentionally used to interact with 
architecture, is also related to memory and culture, I he American architect 
Charles Moore made the point that gardens are actually the most accurate way of 
re creating the past, since if WC know the types of plants that w ere used and where 
they were planted, wc can truly restore w hat had existed before, no matter how 
long ago. Bad ran did not go to the extern of archacologically examining what 
plants had been on the site and where they were located; he tried instead to create 
‘unconscious, semiologicallj comparable images that provide continuity through 
time", to 'complete the poetic value ot the open spaces’. 


The Ago Khan Award 

I he Qjsr oMiukin Complex won Kasem Badrau and Dar al-Ottiran an Aga 
Khan Award for Architecture in 1995, reaffirming all the hard work that bad 
gone into its design, including the extensive research and analysis Badran had 
done to determine the regional precedents that were to be reinterpreted* 
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The King Abdul Aziz Mosque in AIKharj, Saudi Arabia 

Mam* ot the concepts derived from ihe Najdi tradition and employed in the Qasr 
al-Hukm Complex were also iirili/cd in the Kinn Abdul A/i* Mosque in Al Kharj. 
north of Riyadh. 1 he programme reflects many of the same elements, hut on a 
much smaller scale. A mosque already existed on the site hut it was demolished 
•dong with several other buildings to create a new centre* which includes a new 
mosque, a public plaza, a justice square and a vegetable market. Interconnected 
open spaces were also incorporated at \l Kharj to enhance its vitality, creating 
places for people to gather ill and relax* Palm trees were planted to give shade, 
and arcades provide cool transitional /ones between open and dosed spaces. The 
auxiliary elements in the programme are attached ro the side ol the mosque, as at 
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Qasr ,il ! lukm, establishing ihc viiik’ relationship of interdependency. Bad ran \ 
lyrical sketches of palm trees, which were intended to augment those already on 
the site, shows his understanding of the fink between the tree and the column; of 
the hypostvte hall as the architectonic equivalent ot the palm grove or oasis. 
Sketches of the air-conditioning s% stern, related to each twin column, show that it 
is meant to act as a tie-beam, a further development in rhe technology first imple¬ 
mented in the Riyadh Great Mosque* It extends the evolution of the hy post vie 
hall into a composite building system of structure and cooling* Al-Kharj also has 
a much more refined profile of the minaret than that at Qasr aid lukm, created by 
squiilched edges and pairing. 
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The All Bin Abi Taleb Mosque, Qatar 

As they were built to replace pre-existing buildings, the Riyadh and Al-Kharj 
mosques arc not particularly constrained on their respective sires. The qthla 
direction is, however, often at odds with the orthogonal, urban street grid, creai 
ing tension with it. There is speculation that Shan A1‘ Mum, die main 
thorough tare in medieval Cairo, was also orientated to cause the least dislocation 
with the various mosques along ns length, and laid out to use the buildings on 
either side to cast shadow on the street to keep it cook 

It a mosque is added to a compact urban context, rather than being there first 
and having the community grow up around it, the architect has to be even more 
ingenious in find mg ways in which to reconcile the entry sequence, washing 
requirements and prayer hall orientation with the orthogonal sue lines and, it 
done well, another layer of exceptional richness is added to the plan, l listoncal 
examples are rare, but the Mosque of Shavkh I titfallah in Isfahan, Iran, comes to 
mind in the way in which the ptshuq, or monumental portal, is used as a hinge to 
connect the mosque to the orthogonal rriidari and provide the designer with a 
device to make the mosque adapt to the opposing tjibLu 

The Ali Bin Abi taleb Mosque in Qatar and, to some extent, the AhKhore 
Mosque, each display this rotation. In the former mosque, Radran used an outer 
boundary or precinct to effect this reconciliation by intentionally violating the 
site boundaries of the clients brief, creating an inner enclave that mitigates 
between the mosque and the street. The twisting o! the mosque plan causes 
tension, and the addition of the auxiliary elements between it and the boundary 
wall gives the impression of a small, walled city inside an existing neighbour¬ 
hood, This recalls lladran's similar strategy in the State Mosque in Baghdad, 
where there were no site constraints. 
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The Al-Amln Mosque. Beirut, Lebanon 

In 2000, Badran had to respond roan enisling cornier of a complex and sensitive 

nature because of the economical and sociocultural history of Beirut. I Ic had the 

# 

opportunity t o interrelate the AI-Amin Mosque he was asked to design and a pre¬ 
existing church on a trapezoidal plot next to it. As in the Ah Bin Al>i Talcb and 
Al-Khore mosques, the tfihh direction differed from both the street grid and the 
alignment of the church, calling for even more than the architect's characteristic 
inventiveness to establish an appropriate narrative between the two buildings 
and two beliefs. Ihs sketches dearly tell the story of the strategics he has 
employed to do this: to form a continuous boundary wall that matches the height 
of a wall around the churchy and to use two minarets of a thinner, Turkish profile, 
that echo the dual bell towers of the neighbouring church. 

Badran s sketches also reveal that the interrelationship is even even more 
subtle than at firs* appears, since he has also used the space between the two 
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buildings as ;i convective courtyard, to draw the prevailing breezes towards the 
mosque* which is sealed to accelerate this airflow. Peaked squinches, which are 
used to resolve the circumference ol the mosques dome with the rectilinear 
prayer hall that if covers, arc another subtle gesture and establish another level ol 
dialogue with the pediments across the street. 


Lessons learned 

BadranV intensive involvement in the issues behind the design of the contempo¬ 
rary mosque* which has been a crucial, but not the only aspect of his practice 
since he won the Baghdad State Mosque competition in the early 1980s, has nur 
rured many constructive ideas, which can benefit others investigating the same 
area. Two of the most significant of these relate to semiotics and context, which 
have each been contentious suhjee is in the recent past. 


Semiotics and context 

The fixation on domes and minarets as essential parts of any mosque design has 
been challenged in each of BadranV projects presented here. His position has 
been shown to be tar more reflective and less dogmatic, specifically responding to 
each condition and context. W hile he has used these elements in appropriate 
w s related to circumstances, he has also transformed them to adapt to particu¬ 
lar requirements and the collective cultural impact of the different societies 
involved. The Qasr al-Hukm project is the most obvious instance of this kind of 
transformation, since his in-depth analysis (if local precedents led to theconclu- 
vion that these forms would have to he reconsidered there. ! he process he went 
through m making that determination is very instructive. 

At an even more fundamental, urban planning level, Badran has provided a 
viable* historically accurate alternative to the prevailing model of a single monu¬ 
ment isolated in the middle of a large lot* to be found throughout the world today. 
In each of his mosque designs* regardless of its scale, he has re instituted the critical 
connection between the sacred and secular uses that characterized this building 
type in the pasr, I his is no small achievement and Wars close examination. 
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T he Aga Khan I rust for Culture invited Kascm Ifad ran to participate in a star 
studded international competition o» design a Museum t»i Islamic Arts m 
Doha, Qatar, in April 1997. His radical winning scheme involved a different 
approach to the museum concept* A brief look at the origins at the museum w til 
reveal how Badran managed m his projects to change the institution itself* 

It could lx- argued that the origins of the modem museum are a product of the 
Enlightenment and as such, the museum is a relatively recent institution vwtb 
Western roots. By the l^th century the erase to collect, describe and display 
natural abject* was fuelled by the idea of creating comprehensive systems at clari ¬ 
fying natural phenomena. Leading French intellectuals of the Enlightenment saw 
it as an attempt to rid society of superstition and promote a rationalist mindset, 
This included undermining the royal claim to Gud-given authority and challeng* 
mg C atholic dogma by questioning its role as the sole source of knowledge. Jhe 
f ncydopfdic i P51-72) by the French w riter and philosopher Denis Diderot is a 
famous example of these endeavours* An additional attempt ro carcgori/c nature 
was launched by Cart l inneaus (i70”-7Hk a Swedish biologist who became a 
model of scientific enquiry tor French intellectuals, Linneaus gave us our present 
structure of biology, based on Aristotelian precedents at genus, phylum and 
specie*. The attempt to classify and categorize was extended to architecture first 
bv the Abbe 1 atigier (PI 1-69), who wrote his i'ssai stir {'architecture in l "Vx in 
winch he classified the basic dements of buildings such as columns, doors, 
windows and roof, I Ins was further extended hy Jean-Nicolas. Durand, who in the 
early 19th century put forward the idea of architectural typology which became 
the basis tor French rationalism* One of these typologies was the museum. 

The museum tvpologv w.in originally hast’d on the concept of the scientific 
preservation and protection of anthropological, historical or artistic artefacts. It 
is also a fundamentally urban phenomenon, like the cathedral, inexorably tied to 
the transformation of the metropolis in the industrial age. 1 he forerunner of the 
museum, then, as a primary civic building type, was the small, private cabinet of 
curiosities (Ktmstkammer or Wuntierkammeu literally 'an' or ‘wonder 
chamber*) of the 16th and Pth centuries, which were given over to the private 
pleasure of viewing an individual collection. Its potential as an instrument of cul¬ 
tural and ideological dissemination w as soon recognized. 
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The louvre* Paris 


1 he Louvre was Arguably one of the first instances of this critical transformation. 
Previously only parftalh opened to the public on a limited basis In n\ roval oecu- 
parns. who sensed the growing public animosity towards its exclusivity, the Louvre 
became the Mum central des arts m 1793. In 1 SOT it was expanded hy Napoleon to 
reflect the egalitarian shift that had occurred and renamed the Musec Napoleon in 
I SO L It was used to house the growing spoils of war by Napoleon's acquisitive 
director, I )om in ique Vi vant Denon, which were displayed as syniboK of the expand- 
mg power and prestige of France. Ir is important to remember that the Louvre was 
not originally intended to become a museum, t he suite Jes antiques that 1 lenri VI 


set up on the ground floor of the Grande Galcric wav not accessible to the general 
public, nor was the king’s cabinet of drawings, created in 1671, or the kings cabinet 
of paintings, to which access was reserved for a privileged few. When 1 ouis XIV 
moved his court to Versailles, the Louvre s new role as a 'palaceof the arts 4 seemed a 
natural progression *ti the eyes of its resident artists and the academies/ 


The Alte Nationalgalerie, Berlin 

I he Alte Nation.dgufene in Berlin, designed by Karl Friedrich von SchinkcL 
extended this 'geography of power*. Deliberately located near the palace, cathedral 
and university; it is based on classical forms, but is of a far more monumental nature. 


The building marked the beginning of a pattern that many now mistakenly believe i$ 
recent* of the structure itself taking on as much, if not more importance than the col¬ 
lections it houses. I"he empty Alte Witionalgalerie was opened to the public soon 
after it was finished* before the various collections were put in place, to emphasize 
its symbolic architectural importance/ Karl Friedrich son Schmkel was the fore 
most museum architect at this time and used the language of French C Ltssicism 
because of its roots in the Enlightenment. Parts of the Ortoman Empire had begun to 
open up in the early 1 Kth century, including the classical world of Asia Minor. I lie 
Germans were avid archaeologists, and German archaeological teams pioneered 
many digs in these areas including Olympia (1875-81 J» Pcrgamon (UTS-86) and 


Magnesia (1891-93 k 

The Aires Museum in Berlin and the Pcrgamon Museum are full of the artefacts 
of the C nerman archaeological expeditions and it is pt wstblc to see a system emerging 
in the formation of museum collections; colonial powers remove ethnographic arte¬ 
facts from colonized countries or front those too weak to resist and transport them 
back to their own country as symbols of what they see as the power and superiority 
of Western culture. 


Sir John Soane's Museum, London 

Sir John Soane's house, museum and library at No. 13 Lincolns Inn Fields, is 
another example of such appropriation. On his appoint merit as Professor of Archi¬ 
tecture at the Royal Academy in 1806, Soane began to arrange the books, casts and 
models m his house so students might have the benefit of easy access to them, and 
proposed opening his house for the use of the Roval Academv students the dav 
lx fore and after each or bis lectures. By 182 when John Britton published the first 
description of the museum, Soanes coll ecu on was being referred to as an 'Academy 
of Architecture'. In 1833 Soane negotiated an Act of Parliament to preserve the 
house -md collection for the benefit of the amateurs and students' in architecture, 
painting and sculpture. 
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On SoaneV death in I S3” the Act came mto force. I his vested rhe m a 

board of trustees who were to continue to uphold Soane's own aims and objec¬ 
tives, which are to allow free access tor students and the public to ‘consult, 
inspect and benefit* from the collections. This collection reinforces the idea of 
assimilating other cultures because it is filled with artefacts appropriated from 
Egypt, (irecce and Turkey. 


'Orientalism* and its aftermath 

In its initial evolutionary path, the museum as a Western, primarily civic institu¬ 
tion, exhibited what one critical theorist has perceptively described as ‘the 
materials and symbolic embodiments of a power to show and tell in open, public 

_ <y 

space, and rhetorically included people m the processes of (he state'. This inter¬ 
pretation sounds remarkably similar to that used by the American critic Edward 
Said m bis book Orientalism* published in 197" 1 , m which he attributes similar 
motives to that field of scholarship, because it uses devices that also attempt to 
exert power. This is germane to the discussion of Badran's museums because it is 
important to grasp the roots of this institution in order fully to understand how 
he has changed if. 

The original term Orientalism, or the study of Near- and bar-1 astern societies 
and cultures by the West, has been redefined by Said, who rejects the set of biased 
beliefs that have led ro false and romanticized images of Asia and the Middle 1 ast 
in Western culture. Said s Orientalism posits that Western, and primarily coloniz¬ 
ing, powers used knowledge as a tool to achieve power over the people they 
studied and eventually colonized. It reveals that there were twelve overt tech¬ 
niques which these powers used to that end: 

\. Exteriority 

r 

Taking a superficial rather than a substantive view that becomes evident through 
'style, figures of speech, setting narratives devices, historical and social circum¬ 
stances/ 

2. Second order knowledge 

A reliance on fabricated mythology rather than fact, presented in such constructs 
as the history, the fable, the stereotype or the polemical confrontation, 

3 . l>idactkt$M 

The tendency to impose order on certain representations and then to present (his 
ordering as the result of learned, systematic judgment in order to imbue it with 
more power and make it more transferable and teachable. 

4. Generalization 

Social, religious and geographical differences, cultural nuances, and all other 
forms of human variety are disregarded, replaced by a uniform schema because 
this is less threatening, and is easier to comprehend and propagate. 


5 . Reducing truth to text 

A reliance on text as the quantifying mechanism used to contain something per¬ 
ceived to be different, strange or threatening. 
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6, Typology 

The use of taxonomy to categorize or classify the natural world as an intellectual 
process expanded during the Fn lighten me nr, and extended into the Orientalist 
canon to include cultural and racial generalizations, 

" 7 . S)*rtc//roifiV e&ertfMf/iVm 

An extension of typology, the tendency to be ^historical, to view the racial char* 
actcri sties Orientalists identify as typological, to lx* also rimeless. 

S m Science jnil pseudoscience 

Scientific method, including classification, used to support a growing body of 
generalizations in a discipline* 

9. The traveller 

Part of the second order knowledge, the device of the traveller relates to non 
fiction books and journals written by those who tell compelled to experience the 
object first-hand. 


IQ, Proprietary condescension 

An attitude that stems from the belief in comprehensive knowledge* 


/ 1, Collective self-consistency 

Similar to generalization, in which differences like religion and geography are 
subverted to uniformity; ihisdes ice differs in the extent of red activism. 


12, Duality 

The shift from the beginning of Orientalism as an academic pursuit to its final 
function as an instrumental attitude that paved the way for colonial expansion* 


The relevance of Orientalism to the early mission of the museum 

These primary characteristics of Orientalism are relevant to the way in which the 
museum grew as a social institution in the West because itv self defined purpose 
has been described as being *to col leer, preserve, study, exhibit, and interpret col* 
lections’. Public perception has focused on scientific aspects, in keeping with the 
functions Of collection and preservation mentioned in this definition, but since 
the 1980s there has been an equal and opposite focus on tts interpretive function. 
Up until recently, science was believed to be, or was promoted as being, value 
tree, a process m subjective judgment played no role* Consistent with its rational 
beginnings, the museum was equally perceived as an obiectne instrument. Jn the 
early 1980s, theorists such as Karl Popper began to chip aw;n .u the value-free 
principles of scientific enquiry, noting that logical induction itself, which is inte¬ 
gral to the scientific method, requires judgment, which may lx* subjective* This 
has important implications for the museum, because it also claimed to be objec¬ 
tive as an instrument of science* 


Neutrality in question 

l he institutional history of the museum can be characterized as a shift front the 
more technical aspects of rhe preservation and protection of artefacts, or the tech¬ 
nical means of transmitting cultural heritage, towards the more baste question of 
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the social outcomes it car achieve. There is now a keen awareness that in the past 
values were inherent m information and that the museum therefore disseminated 
values/' In other words, the museum has always been an agent of social change 
and has implemented the devices integral to Orientalism as a system of power 
exercised through the calculated use of knowledge. Many of those affiliated with 
the institution throughout the world are only now beginning to understand this 
link. For example, consider one contention that "the museums voice is no longer 
seen as transcendent. Rather, it is implicated in the distribution of wealth, power, 
knowledge md taste shaped by a larger social order." 


The devices of dissemination 

One can argue that exhibitions in themselves are value-free and depend only on 
the interpretation of the viewer. I low ever, the construction of the exhibition con¬ 
st itL ites an intellectual framework through which the objects are perceived. The 
museum, in its role as an educational institution, promotes social and political 
views, which may colour identification and classification. Add to this all the 
minutiae of the exhibition process, such as didactic texts describing each object, 
the labels, handouts and catalogues, the audio-guides, as well as the lectures and 
symposia connected to the exhibitions, and one must agree vvith past New York 
Museum of Modern Art director Rene d l lamontourt that There is no such thing 
as a neutral installationV 

In this fundamental shift from considering what a museum docs, without sell 
reflection on its method or agenda, towards questioning why it does what it does, 
a seismic social change can be read; the institution is simply a reflection of the 
major social network that feeds it. 


A mirror of social change 

Those involved in directing and curating museums seem to be less concerned with 
their rede as the guardians of aesthetic standards than they once were, and no 
longer as intent upon presenting (he institution as the last bastion of the sec rets of 
civilization. In a manifesto prepared hy the Committee for a New Muscology, 
passed in October 19H7, this shift is expressed in a determination to ‘react to 
changing social realities rather than being concerned with theories that must he 
forced upon populations. Our methodologies should he based cm such realities 
and should aim for the liberation, development and trails formation of society 
through that awareness and participation of such population 1 . 


Values made manifest 

A central issue in muscology today, then, seems to lie the redefinition of the 
mission of the museum. First described in 1970 by Joseph Vcach Nohle, a past 
vice director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, as the responsibility to 'collect, 
conserve, study, interpret and exhibit', and then refined a decade later bv Peter 
\au Mensch as the means to 'preserve, study and communicate' the best values of 
a society or civilization, that mission is now believed to be in need of expansion 
once again, to allow for the museum to become 'the median of extraordinary 
experience*,’* Along with the recognition that it has transmuted values in the p.sst 
and that those values were often ideologically loaded, there has been a surprising 
but unmistakable determination to use this inherent tendency' towards political 
alignment to best effect. 
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By definition* exhibitions, arc biased, so it is now thought better iu Haunt this 
bias than to deny it, This is the museolngical equivalent of defining brand recogni¬ 
tion, parr of the commodification process in which the institution is so obviously 
taking pan* and the general awareness that selective bias has mm become an 
undeniable part of the contemporary condition, I his awareness has also led 
museum professionals to question the ways in which us 'communication* function 
can best be carried out. It recognizes that, like the media, it is not objective* but 
that bias is today seen as a gtuni thing, since it ts a device by which one museum 
can he differentiated from another. This enables it to establish more effectively its 
market niche in an increasing competitive held* but raises a question over what 
form the information should take and how the values can Iv made clear. 
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Rather rhen being the unquestionable source of historical interpretations, or 
the mediator of aesthetic judgment that it claimed to he m the past* the new 
museum seeks to communicate a specific, highly tailored, value-laden message 
driven hv a particular purpose. It is no longer simply content to be an archive ora 
storehouse of artefacts, but (eels the need to provide ‘experience, stimulation and 
empowerment*.' 

Fragmentation 

I his resolution to find a market niche may account for the remarkable fragmen¬ 
tation of the Typology that we are now witnessing today, the shattering of what 
was once considered an emblem or symbol of the Western cultural tradition. It is 
reinventing itself to adapt to the diversity of social roles required of tt today, 
moving, as Douglas David has said* "beyond the expression ot current social 
values and tastes toward the making of a cultural statement that can re-establish 
its place in history', J That redefinition includes civic status symbols of a new 
order, tourist destination, repository of arcana, ethnic synonym* fun palace; the 
list is endless. 

The Museum of Islamic Arts In Doha, Qatar: the fourth turning point 

I he brief given by the Aga Khan Trust for Culture for the new museum in Doha 
included making provision for four outstanding collections of paint mgs and 
engravings,rare books* manuscripts, maps and prints, numismatics and weapons 
and armaments, respectively, and envisioned the future expansion of each collec¬ 
tion. 1 he brief also specified the urban design of .1 large site with the particular 
requirement of .1 connection between the proposed museum and the National 
Museum across a main highway nearby, It encouraged a master plan that would 
allow tor future growth and a design approach that would reflect the cultural 
heritage t>\ Main, as well as the regional climate* by landscaping as much ol the 
site as possible with local species. 

Design approach 

Bad ran was struck by a comment in the brief which said chat the design should 
emphasize the cultural, environmental and historical values emerging from the 
context' and rh.it it should ‘express these in architectural form'. The brief also 
emphasized that the museum should be viewed as a socm educatmn.il and cub 
tural event for the people of Qatar, especially intended as an educational resource 
for students at all levels, and should become a centre for ‘cultural tourism 1 , in the 
best sense ot the term. 

In the extensive report that accompanied his final submission* Badran 
responded that the intention of his design was "to offer an understanding of Islam 
through the living event represented by the Museum', so that 'those experiencing 
us spaces would be able to comprehend them within the culture that produced 
them and read them through the lens of the values that contributed to their 
nuking'. The idea, Badran said* was that he was not restricted to the creation of a 
physical product that could lx misinterpreted at a later date because of the use of 
unintentional symbolic references. Instead, lie sought to provide ‘metaphysical 
content that would offer symbolic references that Would he unmistakable and 
would create a museum that had living value', l (c sought to create ‘an experience 
ot the place through a design approach th.it would provide an understanding of 
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the living nature of art; what I call the demummifkation of knowledge, This 
museum will interact with the place itself* with Doha City, to the extent that it 

will Ih* seen us the Citv of the Museum', 

■ 

An artist architect at work 

It is significant* in this instance, that Ruscm B.idnin, who is shown here to be a 
consummate artist as well as architect* began his design by synthesizing his life 
long exploration of the meaning of the role of art m Islam* in order to express it 
appropriate!) in this particular context, I le initial!) identified two general inter¬ 
pretations that he has observed over time: of an externalized form of Orientalist 
representation that predominated in the I Vih and 2ihh centuries which 
attempted to impose an independent methodological reading on the artistic pro* 
duct ion of another culture and to judge that product by Western aesthetic 
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standards and the more internalized Muslim and primarily Sufi approach that 
projects symbolic interpretations *m the artistic product from within the culture 
itself. In attempting to give precedence to the Islamic tradition from among the 
two directions he had experienced, he then identified two additional require 
merits within it. These were a need to explore thoroughly the substantial body of 
established knowledge on the historical and archaeological origins of Islamic art 
and the cultural basis of this an from within its own context, rather than from a 
superficial, external reading. 

lb identity that internal context. Bad ran started with the most basic original 
sources, the Prophet’s Mosque in Madinah, (he 1-mayyaj mosque and ihc Dome 
of the Rock in Jerusalem, in which calligraphy, or inscriptioas of Quranic verses 
in each instance, help to establish a human relationship with both the creator and 
the universe. Dm amen rat ion, in each case, js used as an abstraction ot in ti nicy 
and a universal order, w hich transcends human reference alone. 
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Starting with a metaphysical matrix 

the specific methodology rh.it bndran used in designing die Doha Museum ot 
Islamic Arts was a tripartite strategy of determining what he calls a 'metaphysical 
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older' as well as conceptual precedents and a iruiscotagical philosophy* To 
uncover a metaphysical order, along with a matrix, working upwards from human 
experience, through 'vital' (natural} and cosmological considerations tin the \- 
a\is* with Makkah, place, pattern and geometry used to filter each of those vast 
topics inio a conceptual order for the project on the y axis, Bad ran maintains that 
in the Islamic world human order is legible through worship, knowledge and craft. 
Vital, or natural order, in Doha* is most s isible in the pattern produced by the sea, 
the rituals of survival on and by the water and the cyclical festivals related to it* 
(1.11 Jens* which Had ran characterizes as "connecting water with life 1 , are also a 
crucial part of this link. C osmological order for him consisted of finding those ele¬ 
ments that tie Doha to universal aspects of the Islamic world, nt a conceptual more 
t han a physical level These could then he used as a spatial basis for hts scheme* 

As it turns out, directionality las the strand connecting the site to Makkah), the 
pattern of tawaf (the ritual circumafn bull lion around the Ka'bah during the 
Huif) and geometrical patterns of basic elements, are the* organizational rules and 
limiutions found throughout the Islamic world, These proved to Iv among the 
most critical factors m determining conceptual development and the presence of 
what might lx- called traces of the traditional city of Doha, uncovered m Hadran s 
second strategy of conceptual precedents, and in reinforcing his commitment to 
make this a living, rather a static museum. This is a central guiding principle of 
the third aspect of the design, of his museological philosophy. 


Conceptual precedents 

As he did with his investigation of metaphysical order, Hadran vet up a matrix as a 
screen to further refine his previous findings, \%ith a shorter x-axis related to his¬ 
torical reference, and a larger y-axis, of five categories in this case, beginning at 
the axis intersection, the Categories were: urban growth the city g spines - which 
include the siiif or market, the khan, or craft stall, and the wckata, or hotel, for 
craftspeople, as well as gardens and madresai, or educational buildings » and 
religious buildings (the mosques}. His intention in creating this matrix was to 
determine how each of these five categories, once established, could be applied as 
design guidelines for the project, as a way of determining a Tit\ 


Settlement as a process of differentiation 

In the first category, of the citv, Hadran defines the traditional process of settle 
mem as being one of differentiation, set into motion by the establishment of 
boundaries and key points or gates in those boundaries. It is also a successive 
development evolving in layers that are added to, or subtracted from in various 
places over time. 

In the second category, of spines of development, he conducted a thorough 
study of Islamic cities and found that such spines are the main element around 
which social, cultural and economic activities were located: he resolved to use 
these spheres as ait organizational device in this project* To do so, he believed an 
effective method would lx* to uncover points of continuity between the surround¬ 
ing context and his proposed design. He found* m his site survey, that people 
living in the area crossed it on their way to the existing mosque, especially on 
Fridays. Badran decided to make this a mam pathway in his design, dimension¬ 
ally amplifying it by adding upper walkways and bridges through Ins scheme to 
maintain the physical continuity of the existing, neighbouring urban tissue. 
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hi the third category of open spaces, he studied the role th.it kind sea ping, and 
especially closed gardens* have played as initiators of urban growth. I le also con 
side red rlie different historical In net ions of such landscaping, in rhe forms of 
agricultural fields and orchards, or contemplative precincts such as the Mughal 
gardens or the Court of the l ions and rite Court of the Ms riles at the Alhambra in 
Granada, in which water play*. such an important role, I le also looked at astro¬ 
nomical observatories, such as the fant.tr M.mtar Gardens in Delhi. Badran 
incorporated appropriate aspects of each of these types of gardens throughout 
the museum so that their morphological composition would allow visitors to 
experience the universal* vital and human order"* 

E ducational institutionv, as the fourth category on the y-axis of his matrix, are 
relevant because of rhe substantial pedagogical component of rhe brief. The 
madre$if is the archetypal spatial model for this aspect of urban growth in the 
Islamic city and is often combined with the fifth category of study* the mosque. 

I he mosque that exists on the sire is oi the traditional hypovtyle type, with a 
minimal formal vocabulary that follows the precedent of the Prophets Mosque, 
being partially enclosed, Badran wanted all of the elements oi the mosque to be* 
clearly legible as a fulcrum for the future development of the sue, with a new 
larger mosque to be built nearby* I he most pressing reason for this would be the 
increased number of people that the museum would bring to rhe area. 

Before turning to Badrans mu set i logical philosophy, his structural approach 
to the project, and his phasing strategy, the envirotmieiit.il strategy lie employed 
must he appreciated to bring his final submission into perspective. 


The natural envelope 

Just as Badran had investigated general ordering systems and conceptual prece¬ 
dents hi preparation for this design, he also analyzed traditional environ mental 
systems that might be relevant. This is consistent w ith his longstanding commit¬ 
ment to the issue, as well as the clients requirement that environmental 
considerations play an important part in the design of this museum. By earls 
inclination and by professional training, lie has been drawn to technology, 
because of the potential that it has to improve lives. 

This attraction to technology; and Ins realization that it is not the antithesis of 
tradition but an extension and by-product ot it, is what sets Badran apart from 
others claiming to be dedicated to the search for authentic cultural expression in 
architecture. Once understood, this insight offers a key to understanding this 
facet of his work. 


His environmental strategy foi the Doha Museum of Islamic Arts reflects the 
duality of utilizing traditional systems that have existed in this region for cent tines 
in combination with technological advancements that augment their perform¬ 
ance, The hadgir i% a good example of this: a wind lower with diagonal tins inside 
that cross through its centre like an x, it allows a breeze coming in any direction to 
be funnelled into its throat and then into the building below, Badran has modified 
this venerable device, which used to he prevalent throughout the Gulf region prior 
ti> the massive post-war development that began to take place there. He has added 
glass panels to convert it into a solar chimney, and to accelerate the air flow into 
and out of the tower. Dust, a major concern expressed by clients about the current 
implementation of the l*adgir % is dealt with by sophisticated filtration techniques, 
making this model much cleaner than it was in the past. 
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In the Doha Museum, Bad ran followed the client requirement for extensive 
landscaping 10 best environmental advantage, by using gardens as a natural 
cooling anil filtration system - as they were in the past - in conjunction with the 
upgraded hadgirs. By locating palm-filled, oasis-like green sea pcs on the wind- 
ward side of the site, to take advantage of the constant sea breeze and then 
ranking the badgirs behind them. Bad ran guaranteed a steady flow of natural 
ventilation into the main circulation spine of the museum, which could then be 
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conditioned and distributed to the remainder of the complex. I he hadgirs* which 
can be classified as an active system when convened to solar chimneys to comple¬ 
ment conditioned internal air, are augmented by passive and composite systems, 
also derived from traditional models, rhe cavity wall, previous!) found Thnmgh- 
out the Gulf, is one of the most effective of these, in which vents placed in an 
external \km allow air to filter in through a gap between a second inner wall, 
which also has a vent, lower than the one outside, to trap dust, fiadran has rein 
rerpreted (his double, cavity wall system by shilling the inner wall dtghllv, 
creating a layered effect of an inner and outer shell, Practical requirements are 
satisfied in this way, and tradition respected. 

1 ach of these specific tactics takes place inside what the architect has called a 
"natural envelope* around the entire site, which connotes a green perimeter but is 
much more than (hat. It is a holistic notion of the entire site as a differentiated, 
contemplative place in which social and cultural re-awakening and environmen¬ 
tal rehabilitation can take place together. 
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As previously discussed, the worldwide trend in museums today is to move 
away from being a sacrosanct temple of aesthetic values to lx* preserved against 
the depredations of popular vulture towards an institution of universal accessibil 
ity to the public, regardless of age, economic level or educational background. 
Museums arc becoming more inclusive. This iiiclusivencss takes on more urgency 
in social conditions in which highly identifiable cultural values are perceived to 
be under threat from alien alternatives. 

In tins context, it should come as no surprise that in addition to a conventional 
request for a permanent exhibition gallery, the client, through the competition 
organizers, decided to add temporary thematic exhibitions iti what they referred 
to as ‘treasuries' and Studies' to their list of requirements, with a specific directive 
for various types, or categories of interactive exhibits. These 'Integrated Expert* 
cnees’, built around historical environments that the architect has re-created, are 
'Interpretive Exhibits\ involving collections presented with labels and graphics. 
Affective Exhibits', intended to create an emotional impact, and ‘Discovery 
Learning', to reinforce a specific educational purpose using interactive techniques. 

Badran’s approach, in terms of such experiential techniques, was spelled out in 
detail m his report, which accompanied his winning scheme, and hears repeating 
at length here for the insights it offers about the ways in which exhibition design 
has changed. The report states that: 
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There are many things an individual or a family can choose to do with their 
leisure time and a museum must ensure that visitors feet that their msit is worthy 
of their inivstment of time and effort. Today we hare sophisticated technologies 
for ensuring that museum education also has an element of entertainment. This 
style has come to he called 'edutainment. We ait learn more when we are predis¬ 
posed to learn and when the communication and took used to communicate hare 
been designed to help us learn. All contemporary museums ensure that the mes¬ 
sages they wish to communicate, whether they are about the connoisseurship of a 
collection, the history of an object or the importance of a concept, are structured 
to he learned and remembered. Every museum gallery and exhibit makes a state- 
ment, and the goal is to ensure that the message, which a display makes, is the one 
the curators and museum want communicated. This ts not an easy task recogniz¬ 
ing the range of people who walk through the front doors of our museums and 
cultu ral ms tit it turns. 
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There is far mure m a museum than can he assimilated and understood tn a 
single visit* It is well understood that the average museum visit for an adult is 
about 100 minutes and for a family about SO minutes. At about this point, 
museum fatigue sets m and the visitors want to tea re or rest and refresh them- 
selves* Our goal as museum designers and planners is to try tit extend the visit 
and then to ensure the quality of the visit is such that the visitor wants U> return 
soon, (hie of the met hints tve use is called pacing, where different display tech 
nujues appeal to different portions of the brain or human sense. It is well 
understood that museums that vary the visitor experience using all the techniques 
including dioramas, high-touch interactive exhibits, 'treasuries'. *htgh-teefT dis¬ 
plays, smell* sound and other ids play tools are the ones that succeed. This is 
evident in the louvre. which even in an old building found ways of vary ing the 
light levels and the ambience to change the visitor's environment. 

One of the hardest things tit Jit tn a museum is to stop visitors tong enough to 
teach them something. W e have all seen people wandering through museums or 
charging through galleries of important artefacts because they are fired or over¬ 
loaded by what they feel is only more of what they have seen. What we hare to do 
is create Stoppers*, for once the visitor slows down we can begin to communicate 
at a deeper level. Alternating or rotating display techniques extend a visit and sig¬ 
nificantly improve memory. 

In general* our approach to the galleries and displays is to use a paced pro* 
gramme of environmental reconstructions, interpretative displays, interactives 
iand here we speak not only of computer interact wes. but also other techniques 
for engaging the visitors mind}, connoisseur displays and reflection spaces* 
While all displays will speak to the average visitor, targeted programmes and 
exhibits it all he developed to address the special needs of children, young minds, 
and the knowledgeable visitor looking for mure than the average experience. 

We contemplate placing scholarship m the middle of every major gallery space, 
tn addition to the specified study rooms which will he segregated to provide 
maximum security , discover) and study zones will be provided for each gallery' 
with digital database and study collection cabinets so that the average visitor may 
share some of the discovery* experience that visiting scholars and others enjoy. 


1 he col leer ions in the museum, of m,i nil scripts, numismatics, .urns and 
armour and the arts of Islam are designed with ihematic exhibits and have a 
’treasury’* as mentioned: rhis has the character of a special room that conveys the 
impression of exclusivity* but also facilitates security, as well as a *{ ibinvt Study 
Room’ with a separate controlled entrance. 


The rebirth of urbanity 

In a larger sense, this ‘experimental' sensibility and approach is in keeping with a 
more general concern for the health and vibrancy of the city, which may be read 
m each of Badran s projects* from the Al-Beit Foundation at the beginning of Ins 
career up through the remarkable urban proposals presented in Chapter ", 1 he 
Baghdad State Mosque, like many of his other buildings, was conceived as a city 
in microcosm, and the concept for the Doha Museum expands on that strategy; 
not just to emphasize Doha as ‘the city of the museum', bur to make the entire 
complex of the museum as a city; ] le envisioned a museum in this place, part of 
which was once a thriving neighbourhood, of the old city fabric, that k functions 
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3 s a rehorn urban space, comp fere with plazas* streets and alleys, public buildings 
and private Hornes, courtyards, gardens (the remaining trees on site are evidence 
of the demolished living quarters), workshops, $uqs and shops. In this context, 
the collections can l>e seen m a renewed context suited to their original meaning'. 

A pervasive feature of mans coastal cures in the (uilt States is the comichc, a 
raised multi-lane highway that runs along the seafront. The provenance of this 
type of highway is unknown hut the Trench name is a possible clue that it has its 
roots in Le Corbusier's Plan tor Tunis hi which a long ribbon of roadway with 
housing underneath, stretches along the coast. Whatever its source, the cor niche 
has effectively cut oft many cities from thetr sea from, making their coastline a 
w idc strip of concrete. I he shape ot the Doha shoreline is ru t exception. Between 
195 S and 1976, when a comichc w as built on landfill or reclaimed land!, there has 
been a progressive separation from the sea, which originally sustained the city and 
gave it meaning as a source of survival* Badran s re-creation ot a ‘harbour' turns 
back the collective mental clock (even though the cor niche obviously cannot he 
moved), siibliinitially making the point that this imported European typology is 
divorcing cities in this region from their original source of life. But the curve ot the 
comichc also has its blessings as it contributes towards establishing a high profile 
for the museum* giving it sufficient stature to Stand as an equal partner with the 
National Museum, the Museum of State nearby and restores to a certain extent, 
the traces of the original shoreline ot the old city of Doha and its sea frontage. 


A record of life 

As discussed previously, Badran expands on the rationalist view that theory is a 
logical entity to studs because it iv.i repository ot typologies, incrementally pro- 
duccd and adjusted over time. The Eastern tradition to which he belongs infuses 
this objective opinion with subjective memories, viewing the city not just as a col¬ 
lection of typologies, bur an accretion of successive generations ol lman % or life, 
the record of the duality of the sacred and the secular, acting together. He believes 
that the Doha Museum can be understood as a virtual model of the narrative ot 
place, and that by understanding the places hidden values and the collective 
behaviour of its people, accumulated over time, he can unveil the genus loci oi the 
place. As he describes this process: 


/ fnnml the narrative ability manifested in Isiamic texts translated through„ hut 
also beyond the limitations of place and fstm\ and very evident in the understand¬ 
ing the relationships bettveen concepts of the 'fixed* (static) and the 
changeable', enabling place to he sustainable into future generations. This is 
exactly what l store for in several of my architectural projects* 

The galleries m this museum are viewed as an extension ot that layering of life, 
m which visitors* according to Badran, \an find something that helps them idem 
Jil> who they arc. regardless of age, social background, gender, educational level* 
or place in the community'. They arc far more than mere repositories of art* 


AI-AIn Museum. United Arab Emirates 

A transformation of another sort is described in the Ah Am Museum* in which 
Badran, with his design team at Dar al-Oniran. responded to an existing Ottoman 
fort that rises in a series of stacked drums at one end of an t,-shaped site; a park 
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inspired him to cnruinue the idea t>i rhe oasis, which is such a prevalent, ii stibium 
tial metaphor in this arid region. Bad ran chose to respect the fort In placing the 
various exhibition galleries and other functional elements of the museum eight 
metres below grade to act as an ecological Sink*. However, he also had the 
museum clad m stone, to differentiate it from the mudhnek garrison, and used a 
steel and glass canopy to allow light u> penetrate down into the core ot the new 
subterranean world he has created. 'Hus core is on an axis with and diametrically 
opposite the mud brick tort, a glistening multi-faceted contemporary rendering of 
this remnant of the pas% which acts as an ordering de\ icc by which s isitors can ori¬ 
entate themselves. The galleries cascade away from it, overlapping m places ro 
make a graceful transition from the central core to the edge or the oasis-like site. 
They are placed inside the protective U-shaped, stone clad arms, which arc glazed 
on one side. Ah Am demonstrates Kasem Badran's ability to translate the past into 
a meaningful and aesthetically elegant contemporary language and is one ot the 
clearest examples of the narrative he describes* The axial alignment of the fort and 
his crystalline, technologically expressive translation set up a dialogue between the 
past and the present within a literal representation of an can hi} paradise. 

Curatorial spaces are not lorgotten in this elegiac encounter, but arc placed on 
the other side of the core, along with the additional public functions now usually 
found in a museum, such as an auditorium, restaurants and shops. 
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A museum for children in Amman 

Badrari also chose to bury must ot another museum m Amman, hut tor .1 very dif¬ 
ferent reason. I his project, intended for children, is also loaned in a park, and is 
as much a playground as u is a place to accommodate exhibit urns. The park in 
this ease has a steeply sloped edge, which prompted the architect to make another 
attempt at what lie calls 'zero architecture 1 , following Al-Ain, In ,1 series of won¬ 
derful sketches, he visually describes how children actually play, as opposed to 
the artificial ways that the manufacturers of playground equipment mistakenly 
believe that they do. I his description led to enclosed spaces stepping down the 
slope < »r the park in terraces* terminating in a curved retaining wall that brings the 
senes ot terraces visually down to grade. Bad ran saw this as 4 an experimental 
-k Id for spatial creation which encourages child like fantasy*. 

Unfortunately, the attempt to create a 'zero architecture' succeeded too well as 
far as the client was concerned and this museum was not built because rhev 

r 

believed it lacked a definitive visual image. 
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The King Abdul Aziz Historic Centre* Riyadh: the Al-Dara Complex - 
The Living Cultural Museum 

Preservation and restoration can qualify as muscology if the latter is viewed in 
terms of the protection of heritage; with this in mind* the King Abdul Azi / 1 hs- 
uinc (entrein Riyadh could lit into ihe museum category/! he proitvt consists ol 
three parts: the Al-Dara Complex (The l iving Cultural Museum), the Folk 
Museum and the l listorical Museum, These are intended fn safeguard the charac¬ 
teristics of several historic buildings, intricately woven into the traditional urban 
fabric of the courtyards and narrow alleys of the old city. The Al-Dara < omplex 
is considered to be an open living national museum reflecting the sociocultural 
and political aspects of Saudi Arabia, which makes it an educational experience 
for school students, university researchers, tourists and families. Ic consists of an 
administration building and a museum of 13,000 square metres distributed Oil 
two floors. Al-Murahaa Palace, the second part of the complex, also houses a 
conservation department. The King Abdul Aziz Mosque ss the third part of the 
centre and has been almost entirely reconstructed. Perpetuating the architectural 
craft of the Najd region was an essential part of this effort, so that a living 
museum* would enclose an actual one here. 
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A divergent range but similar intent 

The museums described in this chapter vary widely m function and stature* but 
share a similar connection to their respective locations which convey^ Badrans 
commitment to the idea of wedding architecture to its individual place* In some 
cases, this has required a modest design approach that is far different from the 
egocentric museum architecture now typical in other parts of the world. The Al- 
Ain Museum, for example, respects and reinterprets the past and does not seek to 
upstage it. Each of the projects included here may be considered as being 1 1 lustra 
live of a divergent direction in museum design, since they all defer to a cultural 
tradition and the people who have created it, as well as the environmental rela¬ 
tionships that have formed them* 
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An Earthly Paradise 
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T he garden has a special place in Islamic culture* As must of the region in which 
Islam was bom is arid, any green area with water, like the oasis, is more than 
just a respite from the heat. It represents life and death, or survival, ft stands to 
reason that the garden is also a symbol or paradise, or jl-firdos* which may be 
attained by the righteous a her death* Water is especially precious and its use in 
the garden is carefully prescribed. Historic examples of Islamic gardens clearly 
demonstrate the guiding principles, which are perhaps even clearer than in the 



that define the type, the Court of the Lions and the Court of the Myrtles. In each 
case there is a clear sequential progression from public to private space, leading 
up to layered containment b> demateriali/ed surface* and the judicious use of 
greenery and water. 


Al-Azhnr Garden, Cairo 

Rusem Badrari had the opportunity to contribute to this tradition when he was 
invited by the Aga Khan Trust for Culture to participate in an international com¬ 
petition to design a park near the Al-Azhar Mosque in the medieval quarter of 
Cairo. The design brief tor the Al-A/liar Park Project called lor a five-star restau¬ 
rant with an outdoor dining area, a pavilion/gallery and a larger landscaped area 
with parking. Others may have considered this brief to be straightforward to the 
point of allowing little latitude for creativity. In bis characteristically systematic 
and thorough way, however, Bad ran saw this as an opportunity ro engage in a 
narrative with the rich history of Cairo, which has one of the largest conccntra- 
nous of historically significant Islamic architecture m the world. To understand 
his design approach and competition submission it is necessary briefly to describe 
t aim's history, which so thoroughly informed his scheme. 


Al-Qahlra, the victorious 

When Islam burst mu of the Arabian Peninsula it was inev liable that Egy pt, then 
held by the Byzantine Empire, would he one of the first to come into rhe orbit of 
: hr na s t cm empire. I he forces of Cieneral Amrr Ihn a I-As besieged the fortress ol 
Babylon im the Nile, and despite reinforcements from Alexandria, it fell ro the 
Muslim army in 641. The mosque that Amir builr, now much changed, reflects 
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tlie hyposiyle structures with eemr.il open courtyards first Kuilv in Makkah and 
Yladmah. Hie surrounding settle mem, named A3 1 iistac, was not a rehitecni rally 
impressive. Successive expansions moved north-easi between the Nile and the 
Muqatnm Hills. Al-Kusiat, near the fortress of Babylon, remained the Islamic 
capital until the end of Umayyad rule m vi> eventually stretching more than 
five kilometres along the nverkioL It was supplanted by Al-Askar in so and 
Al-Qatai, founded by the powerful Shit TuIliii in sit 870, All of these settlements 
have now largely disappeared, with only the mosques of Ainr and Ahmad ibn 
Tulun remaining as major landmarks, I he impressive Ibn Tulim mosque is note¬ 
worthy as an architectural masterpiece. The following century saw the arrival of 
the l .irimtd General Ciawhar Al Siqelli, who laid out 4 AbQahira‘ ft he victori¬ 


ous'! in m y 969, north-east of the warren of mudbrick houses that his 
predecessors had built in the marshy low lands near the bank of the Nile. 1 his 
new cit>. a fortified rectangle, established an urban polarity in which AbQahira 
was the privileged enclave oi the ruling class and Al Fustai and ns extensions 
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were The ctdloga magna as a crowded eammcrci.il port. I he I atimid ai\ ha^ been 
succinctly described bv Victoria MciflcckeBcrg: 

The plan of Al-Qabira shows a roughly regular rectangle encircled hy fortifica¬ 
tion walls. i/fi ddivided f„ J />> ii jjnvff rAomugfr/ure, the main street or qasahi, In 
the centre turn gradually enlarged palter complexes faced each other on either 
side of the qasaba which here opened into a Urge square, the Maidan Ham .//■ 
Qasrabt* South of the great Eastern Palace the hnJay Mosque, Al-Azhar, was 
erected. Around this central complex of palaces, which contained all the govern* 
merit dependants and stores, the great mosque, exercise fields and gardens were 
located and * m accordance with the usual practice of Arab settlement* the city 
was divided into various quarters to biutse the (...) caliph s military* entourage. 


The S^-sqtKtfc-kiloniffre area Meinecke-lWrg describes has one ol the greatest 
concent rattans of historic Islamic architecture in the world. It is bounded by the 
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Bab abFutuh and Bab al-Nasr to the north, the Mosque of Ahmad ibn lulun to 
the smith. Sharia Port Said to the west and the Salnh Salem Road to the cast. The 
mosques alone constitute a veritable catalogue of the cultures that, in their turn, 
supplanted the Fatimid v and which are begging to be studied while stilt under 
threat of destruction. Feu Kiri mid examples remain, but those that do, with their 
characteristic keel .tubes ami ingeniously adaptive plans, such as the Al-Aqmar 
Mosque, are all the more precious for their scarcity. Such adjustment to die street 
line, caused by the necessity €>t observing the qihla^ continued in other stylistic 
periods m the city, but there are few other examples that demonstrate such 
finesse. Intricate detailing is also a characteristic of l a timid architecture, as the 
finely wrought sunbursts, ntmjjrmts and calligraphy on the single exposed exte¬ 
rior facade of Al-Aqmar shows, A Cairene tradition that may be seen to begin 
wirh these mosques is their function not only as a place of prayer, but also as 
interrelated landmarks along established routes of travel. These devices establish 
a ‘human-scale intermediary' between outside and inside, act as cooling devices 
in a hot arid climate, and provide interior public spaces tor qtitet meditation 
between the five established times til formal prayer during the day.’ 

Walking along the Shari Al'Muizz (which Mcineckc-Berg refers to as the Bain 
al-Qasrain in the description previously cited I* one must recall that this north 
south thoroughfare, which begins at the Bab il-Futuh and runs to the Bab 
Zuwaila, was once more linear than it is today. Variations in that linearity began 
to occur only after the Ayyubid ruler Salah ad-Din (the Saladin of medieval 
legend, scourge of the Crusaders), opened the previously inaccessible Fa mind city 
to public habitation and use in 11. Beginning with the Mosque of Al-Hakim, a 
sequence of similar structures was placed at intervals along the main Stfttt to act 
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as landmarks AbAqmar Mosque can be found halfway down the main street, 
with the AbSalih Tabt Mosque - which is now our side the Ayyubid wall bur nev 
enheless ,i more obvious part 0t tins string - opposite the Bab ZutvaiLi. These 
marking points, placed according to their visibility, also served as devices for 
gradually increasing or decreasing architectural scale as pedestrians moved from 
one end of the city to the other* Standing at the top of one of the minarets of the 
Mosque of Shaykh al-Mu avyad - incorporated into the wall above the Bab 
Zuwaila * it is possible to look back along the length of the Shari A!'Mm// and 
see the open, green areas m the midst of the remaining mosques* A ream from the 
Architectural Association in l.ondon produced a report based on recorded tem¬ 
peratures taken at sunrise, noon and sunset at various times of the year, which 
shows that these green areas, now becoming increasingly rare in the city, acted as 
natural cooling and filtration devices not just tor each mosque but for surround* 
ing buildings as well. Intending their studies to houses and open squares, the 
team found that a deliberate tactic of interlocking spaces had been employed. 
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each with two courtyards * one with plants on the windward side and the other 
paved. As the sun and hot air generated In the paved area rises* the simple princi 
pie of convection pulls the cooler am trapped by the vegetation in the planted 
court from the previous evening* through the open space. Since the planted courts 
were located to intercept the desert breeze first* the higher palm trees acted much 
like the cilia in the lungs to clean it. This process turned the entire pattern of 
solids and voids into an effective combination ot air conditioning systems* Air 
hirer gardens and courts were not only the earthly manifestation oi al-firdos in 
microcosm* hut also served the ven real and practical purpose of keeping the city 
cool and dean/ 

The Mam Ink monuments, begun in 1262 with the Mosque of Sultan Bayhars, 
continued such traditions, albeit in a different stylistic direction. One of the most 
renowned and visible of these is the nutristan (hospital h rnudresj and mausoleum 
ivt Sultan QaLTun* begun in 12S4 and completed in the following year, which 
combines many of the elements that arc now recognized as distinctly Mamltik. 
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It contains a breathtaking array of coloured glass windows and soaring interior 
spaces equal to many Gothic structures of Western Europe. 

[he M a mink period (1250-1517), which saw Cairo as the capital of their 
powerful empire, has left many of tire monuments that define the eityN Islamic 


character. Most of those monuments arc mosques or complexes containing 
mosques. 

The dome ami minarets of the mosques are particularly individual, built of 
stone instead of brick and featuring intricate ribbing and chevrons as motifs. Hie 
cruciform-pi an lx i st exemplified bj the Sultan Hasan Mosque of 

1356- 62, w as a great accomplishment of this period and remains one of the most 
significant historical monuments in Islamic architecture, because of the original 
ity of us solution to a difficult functional problem. The 38-metre-high main 
entrance is a masterpiece of metalwork and stone carving with an intricate st a lac 
lire composition capping the doorway. 

The next historical period is that ot Ottoman rule irv Egypt from l > I “* to 1805, 
which coincided with a military victory over the Maniluks by Sultan Selim. I he 
Mosques of Sulaiman Pasha on the Citadel and Smart at Bulaq reflect this style, 
which is characterized by a broader, flatter dome w ith more pronounced minarets. 
While generally considered to Ik* less vibrant than the Mamluk period (any effort 
would by comparison K- considered sol, the final Ottoman phase is now being re¬ 
evaluated and is beginning to yield valuable insights as a rich era in its own right. 

As modern Egypt emerged in the 1840s under Muhammad ‘All, a mosque was 
built at the Citadel, which still dominates the skyline of Cairo today. It is a typical 
Ottoman-style mosque of exceptional elegance, especially in its pencil-point 
minarets. 

Ihese many layers ot historical influence inform and define contemporary 
mosque design in Egypt generally, and in i aim specifically. The extent of this 
reliance on historical styles is the result of the country's role as an aesthetic cru¬ 
cible during a critical period for Islam, which was then facing the Mongol threat. 
No contemporary mosque designed in I gypr has been able to rival this legacy, 
though many current efforts are illustrated here, including the truly outstanding 
and modest work of 11 a scan lathy at New Gemma Village, which dates from the 
late 1940s and 19>0s. Perhaps all the vernacular examples may be traceable to 
one or several of these historical influences; the intellectual challenge lies in an 
accurate determination of the mixture used. 


The design approach to the AEAzhar Garden 

The unique topography of ( niro was one of the first things that attracted 
Badran's attention, in particular what be refers to as the predominance of a 
number of ‘valley s' or 'cracks*. The most elemental of these,ot course, is the Nile 
Valley itself, which for millennia was the source ot annual renewal until it was 
contained by the Aswan High Dam in the 196(k, T he inundation caused by rhe 
Nile deposited fertile silt on a thin band of farmland on either side, which was 
covered In water for nearh m\ niouths.i Year. this annual cvclc of renewal was 

I if • 

the origin of the Pharaonic cult of death, the idea of resurrection, and the elabo¬ 
rate burial monuments, such as the pyramids, that arc a significant image of early 
Egyptian history. 

I'he first Muslim settlement was supported by the port city of AbFusiat, located 
on the Nile and the l atimiJciry of AI-Qahira, or ( .nro. and it took advantage of a 
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depicsskm or valley below the Muqairam Hills tor military and climactic protec 
turn. Badf.in also interpreted Shan Al'Mmz/, the main north-south thoroughfare 
through died tv , named after the first latimid ruler, as a ‘valley' or •crack* as well 
There is speculation among some historians that the Katimids were influenced by 
the Roman cities thci had seen on their trek across North Africa on their wav ro 

* Hi 

Kgypt* and adopted the idea of a cardo waxintw f rom them; others argue that 
Shart AlMui/z runs northsouth tor environmental reasons, so that alternating 
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W hatever the reason for its orientation* Shari Al'Muizz became the main conduit 
or connection between the Sahara trade routes to the south-west and major cities 
Ike Damascus to the north; it was the source of the phenomenal prosperity experi¬ 
enced by Cairo during a period equivalent to the Middle Ages in Kuropc. TUf 
pr<ispenty was augmented by two additional historical events, the Mamtuk viciorv 
over the Mongols at the Battle of Ain lalut in Syria i 1260) and the fall of C onstant 
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rinople to the Oitonmn Turks m 1453. Both these events made the eitv of < airo ,1 
safe luiven for reftlgccs.md the most cosmopolitan urban centre in the entire region. 

Valleys 

Badrin eommrmoMtcs the significance of these 'valleys' in determining the 
urban morphology of the medieval quarter* the concept relative to the garden lie 
designed, by creating a valley in its midst. He describes the importance of this 
factor in this way: 

/ satt* the sue as one part of the overall topography of the etty, including hath the 
natural and the built environment, the high and the bu\ the hill and the valley for 
'crack *); the positive and the negative. This topography is a product of human 
interaction with the context of Cairo over time, < >« the one hand the site must he 
seen in relationship to the high rises of modem ( atro along the hanks of the Site. 
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mirrored bythe natural hill on which the Citadel is built and the \UhjatMm Hills 
behind it. On the other hand* these high rises and the opposing platform on 
which the citadel stts contrast with the '* tracks" of the city* including the Site as a 
water crack; a vital source of life, and Shari Al Muizz as an urban crack, a vital 
source of social interaction. 


His conceptual design approach rakes into consideration the important his¬ 
toric urban and architectural context of the site* and iis ph ysical and visual 
characteristics* as well as the client's interest in making specific references to 
Fntimid architecture and 10 the philosophy that produced such artistic creations. 
Badr.m s vision of this project, which takes into account both historical hack 
ground and symbolism, is an overall one. His sketches intended to convey fhc 
main ideas and forces influencing the design in this sensitive location, including 
issues of historical continuity' and symbolism, badr.in explains his approach: 
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■U in Ablsra; (The Night Journey), 14:44; 'The seven heavens, the earth* 
and all who dwell in them give glory to Him. This is a relationship that joins man 
and the universe to he united in front ofdod. Accordingly the Muslim sees the 
power of Allah in every event, and every existing being draws its existence from 
Allah. Therefore, the divine approach in this understanding of the philosophy of 
life works in every time and place. It is a methodology of life (hat respects S f an V 
instinct* capabilities, strengths, and weaknesses, and enables him to ascend 
towards perfection. 

life is a symbol of sac redness because it is a divine gift. It therefore, through its 
relatumship to dad. prepares Mrfir to establish a faithful relation With all aspects 
of God's creation including place, time and universe, 

The translation of this understanding into a way of life within the Social and 
environmental context * reflects tn turn on AL;u s artistic products which are not 
considered a mere symbolic reference related to this understanding, hut part of it. 
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'/*» is */ /iWio50/Ay f* wif iwfc^fwfrfj/ /row !frf rftffrly of'life; but represents 

an understanding of such reality based on an actual experience of it* t herefore 
the M uslim realizes the value of bis existence within place t time, society, environ¬ 
ment, and universe. Accordingly, architecture and the city with its patterns, 
spaces, morphology* and socio-economic aspects not only represent this under¬ 
standing hut alsi* become catalysts in developing new dimensions to it. 

I ht* Islamic view of the relationship between Imam and life and between man 
and the universe provides a highly transparent understanding which defines 
frameworks, hut does not define modes of thinking, and leaves horizons and 
doors open for interpretation. It is a transparency that transcends tune and place 
so that history does not turn into a frozen part of the past, and place r$ not fos¬ 
sil ized as a piece of archaeology in order to become a living reality m transparent 
contemporaneity: a reality that is deeply rooted m the past, and is the basis fora 
future that is a natural extension t<f it. 
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Boundaries 

Some of the most distinctive features of Islamic ( .tiro .ire the long stretches of its 
defensive wall that .ire still intact. I he points at which the north-south thorough- 
Lire Shari Al'Miiiz/ punctures this massive masonry circuit are marked by gates, 
called Hah a! I'utuh on the north and Hah Zuwaila on the south, which have also 
survived relatively unscathed. I he construction quality of the masonry of the sur¬ 
viving stretches of wall is outstanding, and large buildings, such as the Mosque of 
Ah Hakim, engage with it in certain places. The wall, gates and buildings attached 
to it all informed Bad rans design. 

Aqueducts arc another defining element of the urban layering of Cairo. 
Although they see in unnecessary in a city that is now so close to the Nile, the 
course of the river has shifted significantly since the founding of Al-Qahira 
(Cairo) by the fitimidsand its subsequent occupation by the Ayyuhids, Mamluks 
and Ottomans. The Mamluks were keen builders and installed a large aqueduct 
riKifv-r r^itoffciv ftto supply the walled city with fresh water from the river, as well as a N Nome ter to 
fwwowstoymowjti##^ better predict the extent and duration of the annual flood. Bad ran has used an 

if*? da c4> ore, aqueduct a long the eastern wind wa rd perimeter of the ga rden ro p rovide a feeli ng 


















































































of ciiclosure without blocking natural ventilation* It is filtered further by a band Hwwrw&cM 

of palm trees that mns the entire length of tins semi*permeable arched edge. The 1NfV ' TOJA 

aqueduct turns along the northern entrance edge of the terraced enclosure and 

acts as a screen and gate at that end. It almost touches the pavilion near the main 

portal, creating a certain degree of tension between this upper edge and the 

bastiondike rower that holds the key position on the corner 

Numerology 

Sufism, which can be described as a mystical and scholarly variant within Islam, 
is prevalent in t airoand has also played a role in Badrans design: 

One important stream of the Islamic view of life and artistic creation comes 
through Sufism, which is the timer dimension of Islam, expressing hidden arche¬ 
types in concrete symbols* Sufi philosophical principle includes the concept of 
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unity in multiplicity, and the symbolism of numbers and geometry. According to 
Sufism each number has its symbolic reference, tor example* I ts symbolic of the 
Creator; 2 of the intellect; 5 of the souk T of the matter, and so on* The gathering 
of opposites is another important clement, transparency is contrasted with solid- 
ay. barren with fertile, dry with wet, life with death . Also, cosmological sy mbols 
constitute another element of this philosophy. for example, a mountain symbol¬ 
izes the divine . while water is symbolic of life. According, to Sufism, everything in 
creation is a symbol; for everything perceived by the outer senses may he con¬ 
ceived through the inner senses as a sign of a higher state of reality, fhese 
principles have been interpreted m the past through the art and architecture of 
Muslim gardens and pavilions. In our design approach, a number of Snft beliefs 
have been found in formative ami inspirational, for their relevance in the particu¬ 
lar context of designing a public garden at the edge of ha timid < latro. 


Cumulative order 


Another determining factor in Badran's garden design was cumulative order, or 
the layering of historical influence over lime* which has taken place in < airo to an 
extent not found m other Islamic cities. ! he city dial the 1 acimkls founded was a 
royal enclave f rom which the general populace was excluded. Possibly because of 
the influence of Roman city plans mentioned earlier, the latiniid city was also 
organized on a grid, with major monuments located at intersections, much as the 
theatre, temple and bath-house arc in the Roman city. After the Sunni Ayyubid 
forces, under Salah ad-Din» took over the city, it was opened up to the public, and 
the texture changed from orthogonal blocks to the more organic twisting warren 
of streets seen there today, Salah ad-Dili also moved bis palace outside the city 
wall to the Citadel, allowing for change to take place more freely inside the old 
I itimid enclave* The social anti economic pressures and constraints a re only now 
becoming more clearly understood, thanks to the work of researchers such as l>r 


Jamcl Akbar and Besim 1 Jakim. 

Tile Ayyubids brought in rnercenarv soldiers called Mamlukv, or slaves, from 
various places in central Asia. Itiev were most Is recruited from lurkic tribes and 
some were brought from C ireassia. The Maminks eventually usurped power from 
the Ayyuhids and subsequently embarked on a building programme of unprece¬ 
dented scopem the Muslim world, perhaps only rivalled by the Mughals in India, 
which paralleled their military success, I hey were eventually replaced by the 
Ottomans after they were weakened by the Napoleonic invasion in the late ISth 
century. bach of these various waves of occupation borrowed from the previous 
polity m power, and introduced its own social and cultural processes and the archi¬ 
tectural expression that resulted from them. This syncretism is difficult to interpret, 
but Rasem Badran attempted to do so and to translate his interpretation into the 
design of the AI-A/har Garden* He determined that this process of historical inte¬ 
gration is linear as much as cumulative, a factor of 'the arrow of time' and layering. 


Typologies 

Numerous typologies remain from these successive waves ol rule, which have 
been exhaustively identified and catalogued by Badran in preparation for his 
design, a natural practice in each of his projects. Cairo is unusually rich in such 
typologies, making it a treasure trove of legibility and a rich source of material for 
the kind of narrative in which Badran engages. One of the most interesting of 
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these typologies is the qa'j, which was alsoof particular interest to Nassau Kailty, 
Serving a iimaion chat is K*st described as the main hall m a medieval Cairene 
house* the qj'a has Keen traced b\ I athy in the I'khaidir Palace m Kabala, Iraq, 
where it began as two tievtrts Hanking a small central courtyard. This groupingof 
iwans straddling an open space occurred repetitively on either side of a larger 
court in the palace. This configuration emerged again in AbFustat during the 
Tulunid period hen transferred to Cairo as a fully enclosed* composite typology* 
Kasem Bad ran demonstrated a thorough awareness and understanding of this 
and other uniquely Cairene typologies, which span the Fltilttid, Ayyubid* 
Mamluk and Ottoman period. I heir historical layering in the medieval city also 
made ir possible for him to juxtapose them with impunity in rhe AI-A/har 
Garden. Additions to the wall and I he gates mentioned earlier include the wikdhi 
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caravans 


travelling along the Shari ATMuiiz. They also te nure the minaret, stacked one 
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MWw &a«»n B Cdim on top ot the other above the Bah Zuwatfa, dominating the urban corner of the 

mr mc^ um ar* iiv ^ vtw i Sultan Hasan Mosque, and spiralling upwards in imitation of the famous replica¬ 

tion of the tower of Babel in the Mosque of Ahnud ihn Hi fun in C ‘aim. The 
pavilion is reminiscent of an elegant pergola overlooking Istanbul, in the most 
private zone of the lopkapt Palace lusilf by Mehmet (the Conqueror t, the first 
Ottoman Sultan. I he selection of this feature, called a ninttz^rilh from the last 
period ot Muslim rule, prior to the British occupation of I gy pr and its emergence 
as a modem state, completes Badran’s utilisation <st typologies from each ol she 
significant periods of Muslim occupation of C ^airo. 


The morphology of the garden 

The garden, protected by the aqueduct and wall, steps down ns valley slope' in 
four distinctly angled terraces, bisected by a widening line ot water that culmi¬ 
nates m a waterfall at the end. The different angles of each terrace recall the 
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ttiiltcIy compressed building footprints in the old city, caused by owners taking 
advantage ol ever) inch of street l rent age along Sh.m AlMui/,/. In reference to 
the garden, which is the heart of the scheme, lijiiran says: 

The garden and the courtyard are important forms of paradise. The garden j> tra¬ 
ditionally an enclosure planted with trees surrounding a central pavilion 
providing hath a centrifugal movement outwards into the paradise of nature and 
a centripetal movement inn ards through its four openings to the water. W ater is 
the most spiritual element of all . according to Sufi Philosophy, 
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A dialectic of life and death 

Water, as the ultimate symbol of life, especially in Egypt, is the appropriate liquid 
spine of Bad rail's design, and is a delicate foil for the massive boundary walk ih.it 
surround it. It is an appropriate conclusion to the carefully choreographed entry 
sequence that has been established here, as the final gesture after being admitted 
mto an earthly paradise. 
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Rediscovering the Islamic City 
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C me^ in the Islamic world were- once the perfect grist lor the Orientalists' mill. 

_ All the tendencies listed in ( h.ipter 5 m relation to museums are even more 
evident in the Orientalists* attempt to come to terms with and represent the city in 
whatever medium they selected. Among these tendencies, the most prevalent 
were didacticism - the desire to impose order on representations - along with the 
generalization of social and geographical differences, and the Synchronic essen¬ 
tia !ism 1 inherent m second order knowledge, which is best expressed through the 
device ot the travelogue. 

Islamic cities were invariably represented as exotic, mysterious, cacophonic, 
voluptuous, redolent, confusing and dangerous. 1 ho were presented formally, 
but it wasn't until their historic remnant was threatened with destruction in the 
1980s, when development fuelled by oil revenue reached its first crescendo, that 
a concerted effort was made to go beyond such simplistic formal re presentations 
in order to understand how the Islamic city really worked. 

Two of the most ambitious and groundbreaking studies came from a Saudi and 
an Iraqi, both published in the mid* 1980s. Or |amel Akbar looked at the city as 
the product of reciprocal arrangements made between people, the incremental 
establishment of such social interrelationships acting as the invisible glue joining 
the urban fabric together, liesim I taking on the other hand, specifically examined 
religious, legal and economic factors as the unseen hands that shaped the city in 
the past, detailing the complex daily process of give-and-take that created the 
citv’s form over time, 

m 

Several other important studies have been conducted since then* bur the 
important point for the work of Rawm Rad ran is that it is now well understood 
and taken for granted that the formal difference described by the Orientalist, 
between cities in the 'last' and the 'West', was not stylistically driven, .is they 
claimed; a deeper look at social, cultural, religious, economic, legal and environ¬ 
mental issues was required to understand how they came to look the way they 
did* Islamic cities are not accidental in structure, evolv mg as they do as part of an 
overall, lime*honoured philosophy and way of life. Rather than being a descrip 
live process, urban analysis demands art understanding ot the convergence of 
each of the factors mentioned above, making it a sociological as well as a geo¬ 
graphical endeavour. 
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A growing awareness 

Fur K.iscm Bad ran, this process may be considered to be in a state of change In 
his early involvement in urbanism, he demonstrates come of (he same formalistic 
tendencies as those looking at the Arab city from the outside. 1le seems io follow 
the pattern of Hassari Fat by before him in fastening on typologies or the use of 
taxonomies incategon/c or classify, rather than on the social processes and inter¬ 
action's that have created them. This is because the hulk of the information we 
have about the Islamic city has, paradoxically, been written by Orientalists and 
has been the only source available until Jamel Akbar and Besim Hakim added 
new insights m the I9$0s. Cairo sums up this situation well, since it was the 
research field that Bad ran s philosophical if not actual mentor, 11 assart lathy; 
chuse as a tool for understanding how Ins own culture built in the past. The only 
archive open to him was the lust it ut Frauya is Areh£ologiquect Oriental, founded 
by Napoleon Bonaparte* Hie majority of those writing about ( aim were French 
and only a few purees existed in Arabic. 

It is hardly surprising (hen that Farhy's initial attempt to create an authentic 
language for his culture was biased from the beginning by the limited sources 
available* And it i" just as understandable that Bad ran at the beginning followed 
a similar path, in his unbuilt A I-Beit Foundation project, intended for Amman, he 
concentrated on pan Manik models of gates, court card walls, houses and other 
typologies, utilized m a scheme closely attached to ns topography. His housing 
complex for the Jordan Ccmenr Factory Employees Housing m Fuhais near 
Amman is similarly based on models he had uncovered, and this is the critical 
point about such discovery; it had not been made before* Hassan Faihy and 
Rascm Bad ran have each Ken able to extrapolate typologies, such as the i/. ij, 
nuqa\uL and nntqaz from literary sources and from field research and observa¬ 
tion - a substantial achievement because they were the tirsi within their own 
culture to do so. Ibis is exhilarating for an architect intent on finding an alterna¬ 
tive to what are felt to be socially inappropriate configurations, and who takes a 
great deal of pride in his heritage. 

Badran, like lathy, also looks to bis own city for cities, if Jerusalem is also con¬ 
sidered to be a part of his purview) as a source of inspiration and investigation, 
and Amman IS far removed from Cairo. Archaeologists have established that a 
prehistoric settlement had existed there, and fhar it was a wealthy economic 
centre under Roman rule* thanks to its strategic location on a north south trade 
route* Jcrash fGcrasa), north of Amman, began to be restored m the early 1920s, 
and presents a void picture of what Philadelphia, as Amman was known, must 
have looked like. Although each Roman city contained a fixed set of institutions, 
such as the theatre, the bath-house and the temple, they were all carefully adapted 
to their location. The forum m < ierasa, for example, ^ deformed from a circle to 
an ellips<% because of a change of direction in the cardo maximum it is this defor¬ 
mation, along with other peculiarities such as a steep stairway leading to the 
main temple, that gives the city its identity and charm* 

Amman was conquered by a Muslim army in u> 6A5 and, being close to the 
capital Damascus, it thrived during Ummayyad rule. "This period of prosperity 
ended when the capita I of the caliphate moved to Baghdad as rhe Abbaxidscamr 
to power A long period of steady decline followed and by 1921, when it w as des¬ 
ignated as (he capital of rhe new state of Transjordan, n was no more than a small 
town. Over the next twenty years us population rose to about 40,000 people, and 
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after rhe Second World War the population swelled again, due to dislocations 
nearby. Amman, like Jerusalem and C airo, is a product of ns own layered history, 
though the layers arc quire different m each of them* Like Jerusalem, Amman was 
initially built of local stone, w hich has its own tectonic rules, creating a homoge¬ 
neous appearance and fusing each dn to rt\ site. None of these lessons has been 
hist on the extreme!} observant Bid ran and his photographic memory; Roman 
and Islamic typologies adapted to different topographical conditions, the memo¬ 
ries inherent in historical layering, the visual power of a tits unified by rhe 
material from which it is made, and the way it is built. 

Since the 1940s, Rasem Bad ran has contributed to many projects that have 
involved urban planning to some degu-e. I fie works selected for discussion here 
have been chosen because rhe} raise issues that are relevant to the evolution of his 
ideas. At the risk of generalization, Badran's approach to urban situations has 
shifted towards more place-Spcdftc investigation since his first foray at the a crop* 
olis of the Al-Bcit Foundation. I hs systernalically considered design for a housing 
project m Sana'a* Yemen, fur example, involves general comparisons with other 
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Islamic cities such as t airo* Qairawan. Baghdad and Tangier s, hut finally 
revolves around place-specific considerations. His competition entry tor the 
design of another* much larger housing complex in the Jabal Omar district of 
Mikk.ih, relies much less on such comparisons* and concentrates intently on rhe 
history ot the city and the religious implications of intervening in such a delicate 


and sensitive context. 

A mixed commercial and residential complex for Dubai ( reck, underway at 
the time of writing, intends to address the issue of rapid development to explore 
the implications of juxtaposition - of mixing the old and the new. In it* Bad ran 
allows himself free aesthetic rein, demonstrating a level of technological virtuos¬ 
ity he has hinted at previously in Mich projects as ihc Al-Am Museum tn the 
United Arab Emirates. In a Sea Front Development in Sidon, 1 .ebanon, he contin¬ 
ues this dialogue a hour change in an even more extensive way, since growth has 
been legislated there and is taking place >hi a wider scale after a protracted period 
of destruction. In Kuwait, the question of place and culturalh specific investiga- 
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lion: emerges again in a 'Heritage Village' designed m 2003 and submitted as a 
proposal by his team* Bad ran demonstrates his ability for regional master plan¬ 
ning, using geographical, ecological and economic constraints to best advantage 
to create a model of sustainable development ill this developing country. 

Al-Bert At-Kamah Sana'a. Yemen 

In 1 99 1 Rascm Bad ran won a competition to design a housing and office complex 
m Sana’a, Yemen* At the southern end of the Arabian Peninsula, Yemen's distinc¬ 
tive climate and topography have created a highly individualized vernacular 
architecture. Bad ran went through a systematic process in a ihrec-stagc design 
methodology that set the standard for projects to follow; it offers a clear example 
to those wrestling with the question of how to intervene m a highly defined archi¬ 
tectural environment. 1 he three stages consisted of the analysts and evaluation of 
the local culture* the serting up of design guidelines based on that analysis, and the 
implementation of those guidelines in the design* 
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Analysis and evaluation 

A ke> insight that guided the beginning o l the study was that Sana'a was an 
aggregation of elements found in villages throughout the rugged terrain of this 
frontier nation; these elements both mirrored and adapted characteristics 
throughout the Islamic world* fhc balance in this project tips noticeably towards 
the particular and the unique within Dar at-Islam, rather than leaning towards 
the reaffirmation of general similarities that Bad ran noticed prior to this study. 
The dements discovered in the early part of the exercise revolved around the ver- 
ricaliry of the individual house, generated by familial, climatic and defensive 
considerations* Stacking levels allows for a hierarchical separation and increas¬ 
ing degrees of privacy. Bad ran recorded this segregation saying: 
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The houses in Yemen are usually (ire to six fhntrs tn height with vertical separa¬ 
tion of the floors according to the function and the users of the space, f hnatty the 
ground floor is used for smalt commercial purposes or to keep the livestock - tra¬ 
ditionally it is called a meson - white the first floor is used for storage. The 
second and the third floors are the male areas with guest rooms while the fourth 
and the fifth are for the women , with the kitchen and the family firing areas ; the 
traditional name is the marawh, On the top /loon there is the mafraj or the 
lookout point, which is a combination of a cat ered and open space. 


The tower also allows the top floors to receive the ct k> 1 breezes that flow 
through the high mountain passes and elevated desert regions, which are typical 
features Of the Yemeni landscape. Such tower houses are Found elsewhere in the 
Arabian Peninsula, most notably in the port city of Jeddah and in the Hijaz* as the 
analysis of rhcjabal Omar competition design that Badran submitted for housing 
in Makkah demonstrates. \\ hilc the mkm! determinants for v ertical stacking are 
the same in jeddah and Makkah as tho are in Yemen, Badran found that climatic 
variation* as well as the availability of local materials, has resulted in different 
external expressions* 

In Yemen, the prevalence of stone makes it a logical building material, while 
wood has been used in the northwestern parr of the Arabian Peninsula. Wood is 
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scarce in Saudi Arabia* but as a port city* Jeddah has access to it through trade, 
primarily with India, and nearby Makkah shares in this. supply. The defensive 
component tv also unique to Yemen, since it has historically been a tribal society 
with settlements primarily identified with one family or group; incursions 
between settlements arc a frequent fact of life. Agricultural land is scarce in 
Yemen because of the large amount of rocky soil, and so the tower form allows it 
ro he itu\ mn A-d and protected, Jeddah was originally a waited city until the mid- 
1940s* when the walls were removed arid replaced with a ring road; the tower 
house form helped to conserve land, hut the defensive aspect lost it^ purpose. 

Further investigation into the environmental implications of the tower house 
in Yemen revealed interesting and surprising implications related 10 the si/e, loci 
non and ornamentation of the window openings, which turned out to be far from 
random. Budr.m discovered that the placement of internal spaces and the open¬ 
ings to the outside in each are directly related to the daily seen path, 'to the 
extent’, he recorded, 'that people themselves classify houses according to the 
amount of light they receive". 
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Comparisons 

badr.in began the Yemen stud) b\ looking at similar urban situations in C ,ttro, 
Tunisia and Morocco, This comparative analysis led him to conclude that theutv 
centre, with its large mosque, the Masjid abTami'i, and its commercial activities 
was a constant, but that Sana'a had developed very differently from cities in the 
two other countries, since, *in other cities, the residential neighbourhoods have 
spread out horizontally and .ire based on the internal courtyard, which creates a 
private spate for each house'. In Sana'a, the vertical) ty of the houses, which 
developed because of the need of an agricultural society to protect its land, crops 
and herds, creates a mure direct interface with nature, since sunlight and natural 
ventilation are more prevalent at the higher levels of the house. Traditional \rab 
houses in other countries are typically found to be modest and plain on the 
outside, while having a rich series of spatial arrangements within. In Yemen, 
however, the exterior elevations of all the iradumnal houses are richly decorated 
and this ornamentation - which looks like icing on gingerbread - serves several 
important functions. First of all, it provides a means of social differentiation. 
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sending kc^ clues to every one m the neighbmu lu>od ahuui the status «»> each 
t.imik Secondly, the < unanu matum comnhutes ro environmental mitigation, 
since it reflects the sunlight away from the windows and thus reduces both the 
hear and the glare* 

The tower versus the party wall typology perpetuates an individual or family 
mentality rather than a group or communal one* and this onto mentation under 
scores that individuality* The wu/Vu/, similar to a tttajhs or reception room, is the 
highest and most prestigious space in a traditional Yemeni house* and its scale 
and magnificence is also broadcast by external decoration, Because of the isola¬ 
tion of families into tower houses, this mafrai serves the function of a courtyard 
in the sky, as open as possible to light and air* l ighi is augmented and controlled 
by kamriya £ the use of coloured glass' similar in appearance to large panels of 
stained glas^ which visually enhances the house interior 

Tart of the prestige value of any house in Yemeni culture depends on its orien¬ 
tation* Since the best direction, environmentally* is towards the south* the 
Yemeni s call a 'complete house' one facing in that direction* \ house facing east 
or west is 'senif'Complete* and Oik- lacing north is deficient', I he allocation nt 
functions inside the house changes in each case* 

The houses vertical growth is a gradual process,and it happens according to 
the family's means. In order tor a house to look finished at each phase, n is 
capped with a wide while band that serves as a horizontal marker on the eleva¬ 
tion, Vertical growth of the house also requires an efficient drainage system* 
which the Yemenis have developed as external channels incorporated into the 
ornamental system. 


( 2 ) 
(3) 


Translating the analysis 

Bad ran translated his investigations into the formation of rural villages and 
towns and residential districts in Sana'a into a list of generational aspects that are 
responsible tor form* He found that cadi residential neighbourhood is a result o( 
the following cons ranis: 

(I ) Water, and a well, nr ahi\\tr to reach it, are the most important factors in 
establishing a community', 

\ green area called a hustan (equivalent to a common) formed around the 
well* 

l louses, built vertically, were placed around the edge of the bustatt* to act ns 
a fortress wall to protect the ahiyar. Sometimes there is a building on top. 

£4> The bustan is supervised by the same family that takes care of the mosque, 
t > | The mosque, Al-fami , is located on or close to the bustan. 

<bj There are specific commercial districts, called samsara, in which the suqs are 
located. The number of in a city reflects its culture status, because 

trade requires interaction with other towns, cities and districts; this 
exchange brings a transfer of knowledge with it* The&fm&Jfti include places 
for traders to stay, similar to the camranstvai or klhtm in other ciries. 

One major environmental advantage of the Yemeni way of building that 
Badran recorded, in addition to the extensive use of local materials, is that the 
vertical house has a very small footprint and thus occupies a minimum of the 
already scarce agricultural land. He also noted that this organizational system 
and the ornamental additions that result from it, create neighbourhoods an a 
human scale. 
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The final result 


These findings were used to formulate the Sana a housing project on a site in the 
historical part of the city that lias the same proportions as the older neighbour* 
hoods around it. This was an important factor in the design because it allowed 
bad ran to maintain similar relationships to those used in the past. Public activi¬ 
ties in the brief, such as shops and offices, were located close to the street, while 
ihe residential complex was grouped into towers that surrounded a (mstdft or 
garden, away from the busiest edge of the site* The mosque and its associated 
activities were situated midway between each of these, to fulfil both the public 
and residential aims of the project. 


The spatial concept was modulated to fir individual parts of the project. The 
apartments were designed to have two or three levels, to make them similar to the 
traditional Yemeni tower houses and to accommodate an extended family. I he 
bath-house was reconfigured as a swimming pool and sports centre. The tradi¬ 
tional sdfttsara reappeared as a community centre, in which the lower floors were 
allocated to shops and the upper floor to offices. The khun portion of the samsarj 


became a hotel and the translation extended to details as well: the drainage system 
was exposed, making it caster to maintain, the window Openings were framed in 
pre-cast concrete to allow for flexibility of construction and to provide the facades 
with horizontal bands to delineate the portion of each apartment. 
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* I he lesson we learned* in producing this proposal/ Bad ran recalls, 'is the 
extent 10 which social and economic factors affect the architecture character of 
the dry 1 . Those lessons have been assimilated and expanded upon in his later 
projects, most notably in the jabal Omar competition project in Makkah and a 
mega development scheme in the same dry called Jabal a I Shamia. 


The epicentre of Islam 

Makkah is the most important city in the Islamic world, the location of the 
l laram al-Sharif and the ka'bah. It is in the north western Hijaz region of Saudi 
Arabia* an area characterized by barren mountain ranges that gradually drop in 
elevation as they encircle the city. Since it contains the most sacred sites in Islam, 
it i> the goal of the annual pilgrimage or Hajj which millions of Muslims from all 
over the world undertake. Many mote come 10 Makkah at other times to perform 
Utttrdh, which is observed outside of rhe proscribed pilgrimage time. As tran$* 
portation became safer and more reliable at the beginning at the 20th century, the 
number of pilgrims tx*gan to grow. Jeddah's large port was the main point of 
entry into Arabia prior to that and still remains the primary gateway because of 
its proximity to Makkah, and the large air terminal built there in the late I9^0s. 
It is a well conceived holding facility that accommodates pilgrims during the 
several days that it takes for their documents to be processed and medical checks 
to be completed. 
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Pressure on the historic core 

As might K r expected, this vvcImI wave of humanity has put a gre.u deal of pres¬ 
sure on the historic core, changing its character in the process. Interestingly, the 
old houses there share many of the Yemeni features, but for different reasons. The 
pilgrimage has always promoted commerce and trade, so many of the old houses 
had shops on the lower level and residences above. A smaller footprint also made 
sense here because, clearly, land was so valuable and scarce the closer if got to the 
I la ram a I Sharif, 


Using past lessons to host advantage 

I fis work in Yemen made Rasem Bad ran even more aware of the extent to which 
social constraints affect architectural form and expression. I he fabal Omar com¬ 
petition, sponsored by Millennium, a well-known Lebanese planning and 
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investment organization* allowed him t*> apply tin- knowledge acquired in Sana'a 
on a much larger scale. The competition brief required urban planning and infra- 
structure design in (he southern pan of rhe historic core in an area called Jabal 
Omar. In addition, it asked for si*- to twelve-storey apartment buildings, with 
more dt an 9,000 underground parking spaces* 

Stage one 

Following the pattern he had established ill Yemen, Had ran started the project 
with an intensive period of research* assisted in this instance by a book of site 
information supplied by the competition organizers. This research led to a two 
stage design strategy that moved from general to specific requirements, 

Badrart's first reaction to the planning questions posed bv the competition was 
spiritual and intuitive, based on cosmological significance, and this led him to 
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prioritize his ideas. He believed that growth in and around die core had compro 
nmed irs historical integrity, which needed to he restored. His first step towards 
this was to establish defined boundaries tor the district, complete with specific 
entrances or gates. Next* he worked, out the optimum size of the sectors and the 
neighbourhoods that were required, in order to reverse the anonymity that had 
begun to typify the core* due to more modern architecture being built there. I le 
also saw the potential for prototypes that could be used by others m the future, to 
help counter this trend. 
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View corridors 

In creating more human-scaled neighbourhoods. Bad ran was guided by his belief 
rh.it paramount consideration should be given to providing views rewards the 
I fa ram al Sharif and the Ka'bah. I ins subsequently led him to establish view cor* 
ridors and to focus ntice again on the tower typology for housing, which was also 
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consistent with previous historical solutions. Once again* H.iJran balanced prac¬ 
tical con side rat mils with a respect for tradition. In describing his approach to this 
singular set *>lf circumstances, he said; 


/ conceived I a bat Qtnar as an organic whole. At both the planning and design 
/ere/. / saw the spatial module / was proposing to use on this Mountain as a pro¬ 
totype or mode! for the future development of the entire city of Makkah. The 
building blocks contain many layers of activities, organized by topography and 
traditional street form. I used a stepped cluster design to allow the residential 
quarters to adapt to the topographical constraints! following the natural con¬ 
tours and the need to uncut the buildings towards the liaram ah Shan f. Ah 
destgn also responds to the local context ecologically, reflecting the Islamic view 
of being m harmony with the environment, i have tried to use technology to 
improve an traditional solutions, particularly in the critical area of water conser¬ 
vation. through conservation at the source xen scape} and recycling. 
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Specific proposals 

I he view corridors leading to tht sacred places resulted in live north south spines 
that defined boundaries, provided gates and employed new technologies to con¬ 
serve on water use, In addition to this Badran proposed a radial geometry that 
recognized the Ka'hah as the centre of this religious universe, echoing the move¬ 
ment of worshippers around it \tawaf). He proposed praying areas and suqs 
along the north-south spines, and hotels higher up the slope to allow- better views. 

Stage Two 

Once these general parameters were set, he began to identify the character of the 
residential units, testing the compatibility of his proposals with the authentic 
parts of the existing residential context, as well as \v trh the new urban fabric he 
w as promoting, I Ic balanced the scale of the residential blocks w ith the size of the 
sectors and the interplay between residences and hotel towers. Along with the 
choice of the tow er form for the multi -storey apartments, he decided mi three spe- 
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cific features to help establish a connection between the old und the new. The first 
tit these was an open root, conceived as a courtyard in the sky, which had a clear 
historical precedent. In the past, before the advent ofair conditioning, stone walls 
kept (he interior of old Makkah tower houses cool, but the intractable physics of 
thermal Log meant that after dark the heat trapped in the heavy w alls could even* 
mallv find us way inside, making the interior spaces very hot. The entire family 
would usually sleep on the roof, since the nights in this region are cool most of the 
vt\ir and even cold tor several months. The second feature was the rawdiimu-tu a 
local variant of the mu§hrafobiya mentioned earlier. The ratva&aum differs from 
the wusbrdbhiyj m detail only; it is usually built on a much simpler design with 
thin strips of intricate wood pieces turned on a lathe, Jt works in the same way, 
however, as a projecting window that allows residents to see out without being 
seen, and also allows natural ventilation into the house. It could he prosnicalh 
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described .is a window sear, but it has a much more complex social function* 
since it was historically used primarily by the women ol each household to talk 
hack and forth during the day, 1 he third feature of the tower house was the base* 
which was faced in local granite to conform to the older structures. 

I astly* Bad ran proposed fabric tents for the prayer platforms of his master 
plan, close to the Ha ram abShariL These were designed to order the spaces 
between the various sectors to be developed. In rhe I9SIK Sami Angawi, then of 
the lUjf Research Centre, proposed using tents to provide shade for pilgrims 
during the Hath but Ills scheme located them further up the sides of the moun¬ 
tains surrounding the city. Radrans fabric structures stand between the Ha ram 
al-Sharif and the new housing. These were intended to increase the number of 
prayer areas* in commercial sites and on rooftops throughout the new develop- 
mem, as an important part of the architect's open space plan. 


A dialectic 

Before and since the Jahal Omar proposal. Bad ran was determined *to foster a 
deeper appreciation of the values, knowledge, and aesthetics inherent in tradi¬ 
tional architecture and to do fins within the parameters of a contemporary vision. 1 
I he duality that as implicit in this pairing is present in other obvious dichotomies 
that he established here: heritage versus inheritance, the sacred and the secular, the 
cosmological and the geophysical, the constant and the variable, rhe amorphous 
and die cluster, the visual and the historical, and space versus place. The apparent 
dichotomy of heritage versus inheritance, which is perhaps the most obscure of 
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these pairs, helps to explain the counterpoint that liadran sought to achieve in 
Jabal Omar. The best Western example of this is the devastation of the Cireat l ire 
of London in 1666, winch offered an excellent opportunity to change the tradi¬ 
tional pattern of confusing Saxon cow paths and trails that had become the city 'i 
streets. Several architects made proposals to the Crown to improve the city plan, 
but legal covenants ftmk precedence and could not be broken. John Nash later 
found a way to offer a compromise that worked within and between these; the 
result amplifies the traditional urban context and street pattern in a new addition 
to the city. This is the kind of lit ftadran seeks to find* 

■V 

The Beirut experience is evidence of that way ol thinking, as u recognizes the 
accumulated layers of history. The [ahal Omar competition has paved the way for 
Badran’s teams involvement in another much larger, new mega development in 
Makkah, the Jabal AbShamia Project, which was also aw arded as a joint venture 
with another large American, architectural firm, t.enskr, to complete the premised 
final planning scheme for implementation. 
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From the mountains to the sea 

Sana'a, Yemen and Makkah share rugged topography extreme climatic condi¬ 
tions and established building traditions. Rascni Bad rans involvement in 
planning projects with waterfront locations* as in Dubai in 1999, she Wadi 
Barakrag m Morocco m 2002 and in Kuwait 2003, has required a different 
mindset and design response for a number of reasons. First of all* countries with a 
seafaring rradmon m the Islamic world have historically developed a much diflei ■ 
cm architectural legacy, primarily because of environmental constraints. W hile 
sea breezes are cool, they generate more humidity, which calls for alternative 
cooling strategies. Also, the primary relationship to the water, based on trade, has 
created different formal configurations which focus on functional variety. 
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Dubai Crook 

The traditional architecturc m Duku has evolved in much the same wav as that of 

* 

other waterfront cultures in ihetuilt region and, like thetrs, tt is under the threat 
of complete destruction from moderm/aimn. Dubai is perhaps the moM obvious 
example of this shift, since it has embarked on an international puhlii re tat 1011 % 
campaign to promote tourism, reinventing itself as a commercial, entertainment, 
shopping paradise, 

Duhai (reek has always been ,1 part of the main port, a wide arc ot water 
running behind the elongated island on which the quay v for the ships are located. 
Taking his cue from the official desire to transform the image of this l ; . mi rate, 
bad ran chose to test the hums of the traditional-contemporary dialectic to find 
new ways of translating heritage, 1 le was inspired in this attempt by the region s 
original source of livelihood, fishing with nets from dhows, which are marvels of 
marine design in themselves. I le thought of the skeleton of fish, and of the spine 
as a structural element that emild also lx- a conduit tor conditioned air. The ribs 
became trusses with glazed midi, used as a counterpoint for the time'tested quali* 
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tics of thermal truss, which he designed as a containing wrapper. The image that 
emerges is one of time passing in an instant, of past, present and future described 

architectonically* 

1 he Dubai Creek proposal can lx* considered part or the $$n} morphology 
which Badran has successfully designed in several different contests throughout 
the region, in Amman and Riyadh with Dr Abd Al \ ialccm from I gypt and 
recently in Kuw ait, m the AhManshar complex, now under construction. 
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A regional master plan, uniting old rivals in a common purpose 

In the Wadi Barakrag on the Atlantic coast of Morocco* improving economic 
conditions for survival took precedence over the remvention of a national image. 
Rad ran was looking for wavs to ameliorate the standard of Living in this valley in 
a master plan that focused on the river running from a newly constructed darn* 
along the Atlantic Coast between Rabat and Nillah* His task was to find methods 
to promote cooperation between the two cities* which have been bitter rivals in 
the past with marked social and cultural differences* 

1 le began his pLuinmg process with what he describes as ‘a mat ns of narrow 
readings’ to achieve this rapprochement. It showed that re'establishing the agri- 
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cultural productivity of the land on each side of the river with better irrigation 
system*, and redeveloping the Atlantic port to benefit both* should be His first 
priorities. He then turned Ins attention towards public amenities on the river* to 
encourage interaction and exchange. One of these is an enclosed public plaza on 
Vl-Qasba Island linked by bridges to each side of the river, allowing people to 
meet on neutral territory. Another device was the design of water ranks or ponds, 
which would serve each city, and a 'sea gate' to announce the port* 

In this post global age, this project offers hope that the built environment can 
promote positive change and make a significant contribution to altering and 
improving peoples lives. 
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A Heritage Village and several suqs in Kuwait 

Kuwait share?* \ Gulf-based history with Dubai, and many of the same growing 
pains, which have resulted in .1 progressive separation from irs seagoing history* 
In 2003 Had ran became involved in the design of a 'Heritage Village* to help 
maintain a connection with its history and point the way to the future, as he did 
in Dubai. He achieved this in Kuwait by starting with his archiievtural team to 
engage in a literal historical translation along the waterfront* complete with a 
comic he softened b\ trees and landscaping* which bad ran then built up to a far 
more abstract, contemporary reading as the village grew 1 inland. The fragmented 
root forms, rendered in glas^ on tlu- landside* reveal the influence of his diploma 
dissertation of 1969 m Kuwait - published 111 Architecture aitjourd'hHt in 19^3, 
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in which he proposed a living ecological hanging skin over the existing old city 
quarter.This reinforces his consi&tciio and favours futuristic images (hat sharplv 
contrast with Kin traditional reading in Dubai, all with the aim of developing an 
urban bio-system. 


Suqs for the future 

Malls have never realty been popular in the Middle l ast, In spite of moderniza¬ 
tion many people still prefer the random informality of the suq^ which has a 
venerable history in the region. I here have been few serious attempts to update 
this much-loved commercial institution, but Badran and his architectural team 
have done just that in Kuwait, in two projects. At Al* Hie heel he designed an 
entire sea front complex around a cluster of contemporary iitqs, connected to a 
marina and breakwater. The snq$ combine several building technologies, organ* 
i/ed by a rhythmical, order I y arcade, creating a protected internal street that is 
reminiscent of grand ha/aars like the Khan al Khalili in C airo, or Damascus and 
Istanbul, t he rendition differs in its ease of access; the cluster also surrounds an 
internal court like a parking lot that is broken down m scale to prevent the famil¬ 
iar syndrome of asphalt around a huge, box-like null. 

The entire Al Manshar complex, a remodelling of an existing shopping facility 
built in the 1960$, is a tour-de-force of cosmopolitan planning. It demonstrates 
the timeless principles of a spine acting as a demarcation line between land and 
water and a roundabout that connects the piers of the Al l heheel complex with 
inland Al-Maiishar, It is seen as a circular terminus in which the change of scale 
that is necessarv to transfer from vehicular to pedestrian movement occurs grad¬ 
ually. The entire composition is evocative of its place: it has balance and a sense of 
appropriateness consistent wit h the best contemporary examples of ocean-front 
planning* This project is a good example of bis ami-grid morphology based on 
the 'fluidity of the fractal'* 

i x peri men ration with new ways of improving on the traditional sit q form by 
rhe Bad ran design team continues at Al-FbeheeL with the exception of the fabric 
structures used at Al-Manshar as a fluid rooting element* Bur at Al-Fhchcch he 
uses glass domes inside thnigirs* winch shade them, converting what has conven¬ 
tionally been a source of air into one of light. 


The Sidon Sea Front Development master plan 

In his the coastal master plan in Sidon* Lebanon, which Badran w as again able to 
design as a result of winning an international competition - he has taken on the 
same issue: the harmonious integration of old and new with the accommodation 
of future growth, The challenge here was that he was now presented with a 
hrfmla rasj as in Kuwait, but had to work within an existing city context to 
provide urban infill, including an integral series of landscaped plazas and public 
gardens* While the texture ot his approach is ot a finer grain, the scope of work 
demands nothing less than a study of the Sidon port and old an, as well .is a 
master plan tor the entire five-kilometre seafront. Phis incorporates five pilot 
projects along its length to establish typical architectural typologies to he used in 
the city \ future growth. I It has submitted a proposal for reorgam/mg the coast¬ 
line, rebuilding the waterfront portion of Sidon, and revitalizing the old city 
through incremental restoration. At the soc to-cultural level, Bad ran undertook a 
drawing exercise tor schoolchildren, with the support of Bahia Al-Hariri, m 
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order to idem if) their semiotic memory of the city, and thus to develop a v isual 
matrix for rhe reconstruct ion of the demolished Sidon sea from, 

A methodology that allows diversity 

The methodology that Rascm Budrun has used since rhe Al-Beit Foundation 
project in Jordan in the 1980s, and fine-tuned in Sana'a, Yemen, has obviously 
served him well, 11 is design process of an initial graphic dissection of the topogra¬ 
phy, assessing pre-existing urban factors and the historical context ol each civic 
condition, helps him to determine social and cultural differences within a 
uniform religious framework and to express them in built form. Since these dif¬ 
ferences have developed through environmental changes, his readings include 
these variations as well. I he results shown here demonstrate the breadth of 
expression that this method has made possible. 
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A Arnavr. A ManvW 
M>> GM Amf.M AOdal Mod- 

Prince MwJUycwf Poiec* 

Riyadh. Saudi Arabia 
Ck-'it MR/H Ptmof 
nWA- 1.989} 

Aravtcet R m MsfiiHX* 

Ctvpnitwf of Commerce and 
Industry &u>dd4 n£ T * 

Dammam. Saudi VdOd 
Client: Chamber of Const wre^ 
and InduMry 

AnzhtlectufiV Orvtfn Teem 
R ELadrar'i .ft . .Abu Laban 

Prince Sultan ftn Salmon PMace 

(vWvl 

Riyadh^ Saudi ArofiiP 

Ci*ni HftM Rrinoc Sent on Sin 

SdkMn 

U0«G 

A/en^oci ft Bd&jn 

1988 


presidential Palace * * 

Paq 

Du?n 1 Minis !t f of Hdu%u*i; 

AfChitcctyi*: O^v^p Tc.yn- 
ft S Lr.tr. M Muhiwn 

ft Oaher, S. &» «MK^ 

A- i -»ociLt!t- '■ Architect Hitan F|dl 

B«riddd 

1989 


Tlw Space and Scftfttce 0.nh 
Mluio um (Phew Oner 

ftrp,h!h. Soud VaOm 
Cltenl ft.yadh OpicAJfmnrt 
Authority ;.Wi 

(Sslttffn.il ic do*|fh 1 9*r^ 1 ^>2 i 
ArcMirctuf.H Ocujpi 
ft &admn,M fhoit-nmdn, 

V KhrtlKJ, 0, AihiTiv d A Qvtao 

Irrum Mohammad Bin Sa ud 
Islamic Uhrietalty (Intorke Oe«l£h) 

Ryadh. Saudi Arnold 

C cf'i imam Mohammad Bm Sd id 

itlamic Ur.wrvTj 

Ancsh tcdoral Orv«n > nm 

R Oddfen, H MMfOut, 

R V?g Uhiw 1 Z Sabeshfin 

Avwc-jreAr HyaLim Abahf-C' 

Office- Saudi Af>d>* 


Mah|*o Residence 

Ammart- Jordan 

Cfu?iv; W/ Hta&an Manfio 

(if*8S-l»9S} 

Archrtetti; R. UJdren. i K%aa 

Jordan Pmilfon hi Seville. Fipo $2 
i Interior DeHcnl 

Aiiv!. a w.JOnjan 

Ohefrt Jordan Cornrni^ MtaWf of 

L»po'9? 

il^D 1902> 

Arctirtectural Oi^sCft Te.u« 
ft Badrdo. B. Hammed, A «tu 
Memdan A Zuihtcf. 

A Al jafur *■*'. A usr^ni 

1990 


Commertlal and H-eu*M£ 
Comp^ek Project* 

Sana a Ymrum 
C^cnfl: Kueoil Vpnii f 
Co 

ArcfVSoCturfll OCWX' Tearn 
R. BikdfAM. W Aj^.p,, d 

laha R**J4M>C« 

Amman. Jdrdon 
Ctirhl Mr Uaiimojd loiui 
ArciuicctufV Ddejftn team; 
ft Sadr.m AK A Ihli.im 

K M w Shonroam 
(interior Of^i^n) 

Amman, toman 
Otftnt: l/r Haro A tu NVfreti 
<1940 mil 
ArtftfKfturA* 'Hff" 

R .0adran.Ms/ Safety 

Jordan national 

Archacoloc^ol Muwutn * 

Ammon. Jordan 

Cbenl MuraciwtiityoT Amman 

VffirTcttueel Odiijjn Tram; 

R Bacpan, Dt A. I ADdolhalim A 
JMcMectufAi Team 
ffom Amman Caro 
J0»nl Venture wtfiOt A I 
AMcftiafien. C^-ro 

Unheralty of Applied seMmcea* 

Amman, Jordan 

C*eoi; lnwfn«tJdr«i' Arab Co for 
Educaaon A (mmufi! 

11940 

Archfticliy.il Ot^sijJn Team 
R Bodfciri.H M.eiv»uf.W AiKj 
IrttvmABvvw.T Ke>v*« 

Al Oeeh RetkJortCe 

Amman, Jordan 

Cimfit Mr Mohammad A Oeei 

0*90-19941 

Architecture DPVlfcn Team 

ft ftadritn.My A l.ihwn 


The Space and Sc ience Oa*ia 

MuHium 

(Phaw Tee|* 

Riyadh, Saw* ftabe 
Ciieni R , on OowkK** * <t 
Awihenty A£>Aj 
< 19»-I9t2| 

ArclnkCturof OetvT' Tram 
ft ff.vp.Vi. Or A I Awc^aim & 
Archite<*ura; tcarn f-om Amman - 

CMm 

Venture wmt Or A i 

Abdeir i m t&ipt 

Iordan UahereJty tor OlrK( Petra 
Univernti O 

Ammao Jordan 

Clenl Jordan Unmncany ttw 0#r i:» 

Comoaoy 

H990-m3i 

ArchiiiKiuffli On-pri Team 

R BnXJr.in E>. f Rita 

Ai40Ch.^*co- ACt Amman. Jordan 

tnc n wndt *drvtcet 

1991 


Modi Centre 

Amman. Jordan 
C efrt. Mr Hmidt-' 

,; 1941-19951 
Arcf -ecturai Di^ti£r> Tflom; 
ft SartrAri. H MMttKHjr, ft. Atxr 
LvPj.wj Kjvem 

The hew (hternatkmal Itlnnilc 

Un.ver&lt> Camavt {IIU) 

«uata Lurrour. Mal.hvA 
Client; Uhf.vrviiy c A:i*vhii.tfarSJOh 

R ffiidrar ar*d A i AtxJcha rn of. 
rdcfnatjonal ConaLUtant^ 

liurn Oattan Residence 

ft y.vJjy S;>jtii AratH.i 

Oent. li^nm Qaltan 

(1991-1993) 

Artf *ncnyal DeaiRii Team 

R ELvIcan, h AJ'idhCCj 

1992 


At Jnrmatiah District 
OevefOpcnent Plan ■ 

C*ro. fgrftt 

Client Hoo*irft Authctf-ly 
AfthJlechir.y Dev^p Totm- 
ft exPOh. Dr A, I AMUvhJm A 
Architectural ’k'o-n h'om 
A/nman -tfum 
jomi y^fLtre ftiih O A 
Abdeiha’.m - Caro 


Dr Abdel ftareV Huv min 
fteeldend# 

Ammen. Jordan 

Client Dr Andsi Ra/rh Musviiin 

11992-1995) 

Achnl«t: R ffodf^n 

The Nabatean CaatJe Motel 
USB roorml 

Prtro. Jordari 

Ct*er<: fiotoon • HotfM* CdfrtRJrw 

<1992-19961 

Art hted uroi Dcs /r Team 

R Badran. M Kn.whfTtrn, i Aaya' 

Specially Hoepltal 

(3 Phew*) (3D0 bedvl 

Ammae, Jordan 

Clrphl SoeeWT^r MMfwt.V Corrcuny 

<1992-19951 

AfCtineciuiiii De»jf.a Team: 

R. Hodran. S. So«S)ith. fi 1 dhaw. 

I JtouMdr.*0Jb 

A| T,ilhwl ftrudfrflC# 

Ammahp Jordan 

C-if r -* Mf Kn.il 1 10 Ti>rhc*.r> 

199? 1990) 

A/chlectio Dry Team 
ft Badtan. Ms Z. !salM50®li 
let c nor 0d1M|?y |1 ' 1 

Welibeh Commercial Centre 

Amrm.in. JonJaf* 

Cltfft! Mr MahimuJ WSM»h 
(1992-1995 

Arthneclurai Deyifh Team 

ft. 0-yJr;iii s 5rt&twp;s. A, 6»iio 

2ehrai St fteeUetfiiial Bwddinj: 

Amman.. Jordan 

C!mf>f Mr H4ham ter Cdilin 

-1997 1995) 

Are hrtec tore* DrftUh Tram 
ft Bnafan.S S90ba«h.W, 

1993 


Ai^ruffi TaJtKHjrn fteiidcnM' 

Afirnan. Jordon 

CicfHt Mi Alii4n TahOWH 

11993-1995“ 

Ach-fujctk/Al Eh^iJXi *»eam 
ft. B.uTran. A Laham 

The Shrine* olihe Prophetli 
Ccm(M»nlc^n * Aftu Uboyda 
Moeque Compiti 

Jordan Vm-ey, Jordan 

CunrV V-nslry Q* A«aT 

tlAVhic AF'.vx-v 
■ l 993-199 Hi 
Architec'ufa^De-ytn Ti.^vn 
ft ffpdran. R.h'i ArhOAil ft,wd 
Amaoul.A By.iivo.V. AJmann, 
M» A 7Vxun il,>nd'tCA(»e 


C •<■ ■ y\f 2Si 





















AtTi'meec Cvtitfr 

Saudi Arafr* 

C «:< Riryttdh fS-svppu'rif r 1 ; 
Company 1 AOC 1 
<1943-1999) 

A/ch<tectuf*t Dewtn Team 
ft S -y.ir. O \ i Abc^Dk^m, 
t- BMeritor, as$-x L Atoa a 

S. S.«topt.w AJ*tt,A,6elrqv 
Ayhab A Arthneemraf learn from 
Amman CaifO Cwnfcrdge. Vtnss 
J»rvt Venure wi|h Df A, i 
todrftaiim Cbro. AftRCw Sf RUT 
QffiCE CdnAefeig?, M.^v> 

Bethlehem Intercontinental Hotel 
{240 rowm] 

fl**lhJ«N?rn 

0-i*ra. Paie-yinc Pdf Tbuttim 
ifWlr>Wl Co 
AretMect: ft ftAdron 

The Shrine* of 
th# Prgflht H 

{Sahafe*. At Mvwjc South]' 

Al Ma/of, Jordan 

ClJOftl Mri vu> ef Awtifll 

[1993-199S} 

Archtecturai Ort-ifln Team 
ft. Badran. Df, A, I A66r-irijyi™, 

K Junker. I Abu 
St Ktoirt A Ai'Ofinetl.ur-il Team 
tfdm An - Can'd 
JOWt VtOTtufO *lth E> A \ 
Abdeihoum l,C*VfOJ 

lyJa-nlc Shrine* (Imam Qukhnn) * * 

SorMfkend, Hu* Piara 
Cfomt Tr*e Centre for :vjmtk 

Studei at (Vord Lftvyefnity 
AftivineiiiLrai loom 

R. Badrdd, Dr A | totlOftkiNm A 
Afcft-txiwai Team from 
Airman Caro 
Jomt iVnturc wth 

£>f A I Al>defru*im C-'i.r'Q:: 

foMUwn Central« *r>k 
J ti -adding fio 3) 

Amman, 

ClwM Jordan Contra! &,«-* 

11993-1995} 

ArcbsecruraP Design Team 
R Qbdran. L Sheteenj rihrom 
R touUtoh, M*. Z S^Oifeh 

Al MjH^khal t lemeeler f Sthoo! 

Amman, Jordan 

Cftent: A^Mjrvwi (ducmjoru En 
(1993-1996} 

Archil**,: tur# Devgrt fcom: 
ft B-xynn H M.vimhjf 

Inter national I*Iot«c 
U nn**t(1y/M®dlC*l Campii! 

Kuala tumour MaAjytoi 
C!<mi Mmiyiry of tducblion 


ArLfi^cctixal Design leant 
ft. tiiKlr.in. Of, A f AtK3eftnJm 
AfCMncTi^al team from 
Arman - Caro 
jChWii Wniorr «tin O A f 
Aboc-hyiiin 

lrt>kJ Specialty Hospital (100 beds) 

»rtHiJ f Jordan 

CiKtr' iitKS Sped-Hty Hosptol Co 
• 1993-1990} 

Architectural Devgji 
R. BadTiw S, Sabbatf! 

A) Mesbhq Hotel iMovenpich} 
n$3 roomy) 

KHt j. Jordan 

Doni lovitnt Ho1e<4 & 

loirrryrn CoaipdOf 

11993 19981 

ArctvtfatfLH'aH Dev^n team 
ft &*3-ari. W Aly.tr' I 
\U A iiirurn 

fto>al PfllAc* (The Reeldence of 
The Ut® K mg. Hu«y#in| {Study) 

Amman. Jordan 
Cum: Roy*l Cojrt of 
0*Jt^ t^oor or Jordan 11994 
ArcfiMCttral Demftn Team 
R 0*J<4Mi. S Sabdattfii 
S MOftTraO* \V 

Abo La^wO In torn Hoopttal 

(BOtmto) 

Amman. Jordan 

CtMMit: 0c St. toy Logmrt and 

P«rtn«r« 

AfC#Wt<Ktuf*i DMrtOn Sw»m 
R. B^y.in 5 StrtA.VV^. 

M% A. 2anour». S 

LaOowr Vfcllajte 

ftr^Hin Saudi toiOo 
D<<n1 Mr Imad tty}0iion 
Arcf.^fjciwal Det(firl Team: 

R BAiia.vi. s S.*wa£rt 

Court! Corrvpieit* * 

ftrjrsicfi, SaycU Aratna 
Cient: RfradM DirrekHjrnrni 
Author* fly 

A'cnitoi;! .itaf Oevgn To»rn 
ft B.i*>rir Qr A I Ar-dflharini 

H>r* Venture wCh Dr A P 
rVxk'lnaJwn 

Juftttn School' * 

Anv-.iri Jordan 

CMttI: Qunrn hepr A) huiv- j 

foundalon 

A/Chtectura! Dcmj/i V.in 
ft. Babran, S iatw. W. Mi* yed, 

H Manyour. A SiaiiO 


1995 


Dlr*r tUn A^Aneur Wot^ue 

Jordan Valley. Jordan 
Ctem M, j- . Ury of Attqal 
U99S- 1WJ| 

AfcJvio^urA Decgn reirn 
ft ATIMOut. ftfMfd 

AmaoMi 

Sflud» Ceremtc Co. * 

Rr>#t>. SauO Aral>4 
Clieni SAudi Cerarr-c Oo 
A'cnncct ft av)Mn 

SAhab Hoapiiai {120 bedi} 

S,m.ib. JocOhMi 

Ctcea ‘.VrVJf ot Heath 

AfChrteCUlIr'VPO^^ Tfrin 
ft Babran.Mf A. 7-nwi. 

Stry D Shcquw4va 

Inytdvte Of Dtptemocy 
(Rtenodelllecl 

toirlljn. JCrU-iin 

C l'M.mt V Mm tiltof Cur yre 
I199S 1996i 
iMchoocUxal &?%•£n kram 
ft. ftadran. Wi 2. SaMga 

Ammn City Ha* 

Amman, Jordan 
C*ciV The Mjmcrpa-ff 
otAmmifi 41995-1998) 
Arcftriccturat Teo'n 

A Badran J Touqon & AfCfidcCfur*: 
team lii«m!cv M# 

Wj.m Oft*?'' 

CRlBank 

Amman Jordan 
Ci^nt Mr 5,K*vv*> 

11995 l99Br 
iVch'.etturo} Teom 

ft 8«Jr an, ftanv Arnooul 

Abdut Aju Mcnqo*' 

AJWwj.S^jJi Araou* 

C:'i-ri. ftf>.-Kjti Devekfpmcni 
AUthOnty tA&Aj 
s 199^1999] 

An-Piiiectu'^ Dmipt Team: 

R fladran M AltO^* ft. A) Kna: & ( 
Mr* 2 Sat^acfi i Inter tor Dc^ipwn 
A*MCia?e enginerr^ OitvmN.it 
Rn'> E J f1 SfioC* -V..i 

Abba G4rli Univer vt> * 

Satjdt Aratya 

C*ent: MeeAtryaf M^Jyjr Cd*H*:*it.cri 
Arc^trcfurai Orbgyi Team 
ft 8adrar.,DrA l 
Vt Khanhm.m, A B^uso 1 
Aicbitecqiiraii kwsm rrom Amman 
Caro Jomi Sv^nure *nh 
t> A j Aljoc*n«im 


199G 

Abdul ArU Historic Centre - 
{Phjne 1 - Urban Dea^n 

IrPTr’PKiflP^TlOfi % 

ft.>ach„ Sa/J Arab.i 
CUnt M'i*.i3'i Oc.riopi’rc^.; 
Aurthority tADA. 

11996-1999} 

A/cn'tector.n D* vp T-odm 
R Badran. A Atthuii«> 
Aaaocuitn: Aj Bee A Office, 

Saudi Artoui 

Abdul Afli lent ode Centre' 
PU*%+ 2 - Architectural 0«e%n 

ftnaqs^. S4M* Arabia 

Citenl %aon Dm.v-utrmfit 

Authority (ADA 

11996 1999a 

Architectural Driftign Team 

ft Badran. SI tod.ii, S tetutgh, 

R,kt‘* A/tukM SH2 SatbiK^ 

I (ntr 1 nor Des«ner M y a Zdnoun 
aonoicupej 

Asiocuife^ fiV**:h A PftCh 
Ontano, C+mada 
EJhbt De»«n and OMRASfAH - 
R»y»dh + S>ud> A'otr j 
(E ngineering Dey^jni 

IftLemdc SunA Building* 

Ol*h> CAE 
CtM?nt ijivruc awJN 
Mcrmteci: ft £*&an 

Alt RnjihJ Residence 

ftiyadfi, Saudi Arabia 
C>onl W' AfrXiiMt AJ fta i hi 
(199& 1999] 

ArchTtectural CV ■ gfi Tc.im 
ft ti-xVart.M AlstwH.S 

Chamber of Trading and 
tndufttiy Building*' 

Stu-^ Sajd'Arto-’f 
Ciu*nl CiSAmiN'f oi Tr»n>g, 
at <3 induetry 
41996 1999. 

Arcfvtetlurat team 

ft Biidrcn, W AI*jTiii?3 r A EJy.e%o 

AlMo'ayher RetAdence 

Amman. Jordan 

Ocrfi Mr F.vi-'. Al Skiasher 

i 1996-1999] 

Architect: ft Badran 

Jefdan Tflecem 
Adminlytralien Tmver* * 

Amman, ford.ir. 

Client Jordan Srteccm Como«.¥h 
Arehdrctural Devgn lean 
R, U.Hjrrtn, A BsoiftO. Rami A/muju* 


Oead Sea OartJt Spa ji^hcmatjc) 

tk’.yd Sea, JOfddn 

Ci<rt; The Jcrdarun ‘^aComp.sny 
Afchrtaduf^ 0e*5fcn Team 
ft Badlim.M*»A f 

Al A.i/*m} Moyouo 

Amman, Jordan 

Client Moe^rrimiad A5 rianm 

ll99©-?000] 

A‘chjrmrtufai De-ugn Team 
R Bacjmn Rami AmtMM 

Abdoun Hotel | Sc nematic y OnTy) 

4 IS* nxmiftp 

An man. Jordan 
C'wei AJVftjtj* Corr[>arr f lor 
Hwey & 'rreyinh-nt Co 
Aich4lectui .> Or^gh Tebfn 
R Bjdrah.MkA T.Vi,» 

Amman Mall [C Itmn! 

Ammar>. Jordan 

Cl*etii An«<an Department 

Stome Compel' r , 

1l996tWr 
Archtnctural D*r?M|Sn Tfijcn 
ft EJadfan. S SnhO.igh and 
St> S Bcnm , Mi Z SabtwuT* 
(Interior Dr i fti£ncr| 

Headquarter^ Ol President Ar.ifji 

Nabta 

Client: Ramteiian 
National AuthOrtty 
Architect wry* De^gn Team: 
ft Bw>«* A Uvfryo 

1997 


Jordan Second Tourism 
Development Wao- Rum 
Component 

V. ,kJi ftunv JordfWi 

CrtrA’ Aqaba Rcloned Aj,thorf r 

(AAA) 

(1997-20011 

ArOtHlCCtur.Y O-ygn Teffi: 
fi, {..-&<vn Vv A 2«r*oun 
Ms A. Tafia 

B#1h>*tiem Houiung CompMut 

ikUhiehein 
Cnr-nt Aftfoc^ationof 
BMTveh«(ti Uniwtily 
McfWScctW'ttf DeSJgh Te<im 
ft. Badran. A Bypuso. } Khrem 

Riyadh Devetopmmt 
Company Ofhcee 

ft'VAtfi, S*u<3' Airtt 1 < 

Cl*ene: ftr r adh Dcs^fc^rinrvt 
Company IADCl 

Ofiorujer RpywlV Drsvlpprnenl 
Authority {ADAi 

Architecl R BmJr L yi.ft Amaouf 
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Muvpifm For liljmrc Art* / Qatar' 
|Cto*rgn Qnty} 

Oohj Q*fiM 

C < nfl: $p*c,»l, Ph>,»n:U Ofr**, 
Slate of Qatar 

ORJr>,-r* The Agria Kfw Trmf 
Tfl* Cu-ure • Gerw'va.$miS! 
:mMWi 
AfChWSur^ De*tfh Vsm 
ft. UivJfJn, ft KhflUO, M AMwiv 
M Hyaft, a MOrtmjr. 
humor 0**01 Beam - W*» 

Z Mi I. Hi* am 

Landscape Draflp Te«vn 
VH A, /OIWWO ft fMOKkl'f 

A-lSOCUltr < 

toil ,vrd fiKjnv Mu-veMmokHjy, 
C-vuttia H Barnaett, I. IStcIm 
CrffVl l rn« Deilgn - Loader 
Mr* J Asfowerfh 

OMRAMAh ■ DeMif 1 

Saudi AnOui 

Rchard Bodeoer Lond-icapc 
Ocsrfin GormAi7> 

Print* A wen Bin Noyef fte*l defer 

Amman, Jordan 

CbdM: HftH Pr*yv A*cm 0 m Pi-v* 

<1997-30091 

AfChrtectuftfOr'i.^n Tram 
ft Aodian. Mm, S Bej.wn, 

Mr* 2 SnPb-sfth 

Modem A raft School 

Amman, Jordan 

O'er* Modem Arab Company R* 
Private Education 
199? 2006) 

Archite^tur* 1 DciV f /‘ Team 
R &ad«on. jarfor k»jqar 
Associate*. mm Touii-ih or>c* 

Al YjumouA University 
Central Library 

'/bid. Jordan 

Cliehf; Ai-Yarmciul, Unrwrrifty 

U997-2002| 

Artbj (return D«.iCh Team 
ft Sadren, S MocEhratu 
} layyxiK A. Moam.u, B ft.tviKj, 
Mfvfi Hotarnmi, Mr M Salman 

SkR*i front Development 
(Matter Plan).* 

Sudan, Lebanon 

Cimr^ Cffcft OrgomPfion 

D*er.lOf,it* and 

Mr* W? Blha Al Himr-. 

i; 1997 r i nowi 

Arcbjlectyf a Dvr- gn Tc-nm 

9 ftadiiin.S Safety. M UJ&u*. 

M Ryan,Mr* $ Ben»n 

A* AASeh*b*nl Vtt* 

Hjvxjpi. SAjdi A t0b-\ 

Client: Mr A) i Shctuim 
Architecture Oe^ftf T&om, 
ft O.vd'anS Sribbagh 


1998 


Ruler'* Private RetJdenre* 

CM>W, V A C 

CMpnf Vti r*i;i polity <‘‘ OutM 
Aidutec'ur.W £J*ugn Tram; 
ft SfrVnn Rurri XrhoOl/: 

Al Kamriya Mali Development 
Scheme* 

Djbftl.U Al 

Cfient %faNctoetity & Duttw 
Architectural De*»fin Team; 
ft H.*jMn GH AHaydd, A W.*d<rt. 
A AJjatnir 

AJOur] O^cr--Duhvi 

RU*r * Pacace* 

AM*n,UAE. 

CtMHit' Municipal 4y firf A hm 
Arctidirciuroi On^ Team 
ft ft.idrnh M Abbj*.ft<tint Amrioul 

Dvhak Cwk CdfnfAnnl 

DutWil.U AE 

Cl-mt putkv A r >jrvopaE>ly 
Artful rciurpi Dd$r(*n To am; 
ft, tlodr An J P.itcTK^C# ifrom Vro#y 
SErretJ-GM Alvr-td. a Wtirdiil 
W Artjri 

AsvCK -rti N Arn re Sttrrt IJSA 

&e tocHor tit* G Eftfrd* 

Rrj«3i, S.iud> Ar .ifcr.t 
Clrent: MWiisBy erf Edocat^n 
AitftfttChrri Oouftn Team 
ft S. SnbO^eh 

*999 

AJ-HudaMa UnEvert.ly 

H'jimda. Yemen 

OMftt: UrtrriPrtrty ^ Adrmnnitrfltron 
i I999t#ii nowi 
Atfidectyriii Cv*i£n Te.jm 
ft ft^JrarvGH A Vf.Cd. VI't A Tana 

Court CdTriplea. SMiJl' * 

Sharia, UAE 

Client; M*mairif orf PuBItc Works 
De%t&i Tram 
ft Gdd' Pri M Afthas 

Al- Ain Mu mi um 

Al Am. U A C 

Clrrnl Ntumcipoi^y orf AiAhe 
Afcni1rclur.il Ocugfi Team 
ft yadran. ft. Arnjoot 
Avv>:iate» Event, E«fc.b.t Orc^n - 
Lordsn Vf* J AiyAH*ordl 

Granada Shcppln? Med" * 1 

Rfuldh. S-1M“ Ardfcul 
CTwnt G O ft^'ddh, 

Saud fitatow 

ArcMecrtrtfl Des.i*;ri Tt-.jm 

ft. Badron ftam AnvwuT- M >rr in. 

My A. 2*rou>ri 


Rnmillih Cltjr Center 
M»trr Plan * * * 

R/malLih 

C >ent Mumc< paKjtv of ftarr .v«,v 

Architect Lira; Oev^n tram, 
ft Badrarv. M amm t . 

NESSCQ otflc* BMtat' 

Tripoli, Ot*r& 

C-tre« r NESSCOL Tr.poli, UtiyA 
1 1999 t»i now) 

ArcNteclwrai Dev^i Tr^m 
ft Badran W AVruicn. M Ahton*. 
Mr% \ Lrn'i» NH A //etOufl 

Jordan Unlvertlty of Science and 
fechwtogy {Library, Or oner y_ 
Admiuiona and pi*nj<J*nl * Office] 

I'tud. Kxdun 

Onffit;; fordftft Unnemrly of S< mo 
And Technolo^ 
il999 titndwi 
AicFiitecturai - Or^tLn Te am: 
ft ['-HJai.R Aivr;u?J» J AftC^d 
A Mpitmer. GH, Ajysy«j. M. Hvan 

Wadi Salafi HouiM£ 

JpryuMcwn 

Ghent Jerustukrin Engrupene^ 

Arciutecfurjy De^-iin Team 
ft ERtdron.Z Aljpermjrf 
AsfcwNftn ZyaS AJr^bm^ 
ArchiT^ttufA' O^itd Bettikthcm, 
'P^ikM.tim.vi SntHjn.n Aunnor.i:* 

Kmrvir for Children 

Amman, Jordon 

CN*iy ftpypi Ccmd, Amman 

Momcicuriity 

A/ehrirot uf.Y Or-, gn TrAm; 
ft Badran Wt S Br >ow 
A^«oc<aten A]* .jrd 

A1d»«c4o0 

2000 


Al~F 1 h*lM«l Wator Front 
D*v*topm«nt i Phatc One - 
Prelln*rn*f> O**^ Slice * 

Ai Fbcfrr- 1 , Kww.vt 
Ghent Tdfrdew ft^al Enmie Co 
ArdutectufAf O ftfji Tram 
ft Bad^an W Am«*ri h M Alitht* 
Alt A Z-vhoun 

AcadC men C 7. CnmhnogO 
Fuelitnirinry Ocv kh- Slr^c 

Jabal Omar - M■ hhah 
Owotopmanf* 

MeJAan. Saudi Ar.vfHa 
Q rent W.v- V.W Cot «ryc t cm A 
Dc^eiopmrnt Co 
Ofgjsnijer Al-'rnnom, 

Beirut L ebanon 
Aichitecttuai E>*^n T.? .vn 
ft Bedfiui W A'mnbA. 

V AtYi-r. £ Other v 


Atiociafk'i; CO^wn . Canada - 
Trafb'; r*oorl 

Al FTwheel Water front 
Develepnwif jPbaw Taro - 
ArchHoclorat Dni£n 
Chriolofwiianl) 

MFtwhcrrf, Kina iV F 

Client Tamdoen Real E«nto Co 

I2000-20CMJ 

AreTMTeotural Ocv-t£n te.rrv 

ft. Bmyim W, A’lrunin A Moamiv. 

Ran', Arnjoul. M AhCuit.M* 

A 7nnocm <LiiM3'u - 1 ,»pr i 

A) Mjinbhiir C0mpl*a 

AiFhefmh Kurwart 

Ci»ent Tnmdern Rr iu E*iate Co 

iJOOOUilnowf 

Archilnctuf^ On i0i loam 

ft BadrAn. W Arnau-i. Mr& 

N. Tnyem M Abhni., M* A ZnruiHin 
aandKanet 

Jordan tMhwilly of 

Selene* and T«chnoko£y 

(Administration Bide. PmJdent'a 

8ld«, Slwtent* Affaei Bldgi 

fDwipiOntyi 

Irtwd* Jordan 

Cltfnt kxOm Unner*ity 

of Science A Tedhnoiofo 

(2000 3002 

Jrth^acfurat Ornigfi Team; 
ft Sadr an. ft, rt/ru»ourt. M Atapjv 
M Murrwkr, GM, AJsdyHl, M. Hyan 

Private ft**Jd#ftd* 

DuOa-.O A E 

Cimnt. ShpAJi KnaJkd Bkn 2m Ml 
Arch^ecturat Design Te.vn; 

R Eladran V APhav Mi 
A l isnovr nnd Mr* 2 SdWaCh 
lieAtfoor Oe*igrieT| 

2001 

Qatbafy Ulamlc Minardi 

(Kano Great Monfloe] 

Kano ftifieen 

Cimnt Wtyk) Isi.iiviit CdU Sot i T> 
Arch^dseli^ni Do*i0t bpam 
ft, Sadr An. M* A Zarvxri, 

Mr?. S Bn>wr 

Molt'd Al Sh*rKh Rnldroca 

ft'r.idri, Soyif- Arplxa 
C Mr MdhlPhiniPd 
Arc"'*€Cltf'*l E>«'*ign Te.vn: 
ft. Sadh'ra. S S.VrO.sgh M Hyun 

Jordan iMnertlty nr Science and 
Technoiocy Gateway 

lrt>d, Jordan 

C'ewl Jcmiih Uhf.ersi1yoi S;mriiie 

ana TechrtcAofij 

|200T-2003i 

Arch'oci ft 6ndfan,S L -nT.iS 


HinuM bm imm 
Cm lertilty Gat*w»y 

v, > on. tofd.m 

Ci«nt Hiiisain ftrv Viitii ivvvcra^ 
12001-2003* 

Archil nat ural Team 

ft f5,v*pfl ft AJm vtri. GW AjflayOd, 
M'i fy Tayerm 

A^.»ociMev Vro* OSA 

2002 


Short! Al Saw d Villa 

Amman, Jordan 

Client Mr. Shunt Aj Sar^d 

12002-2005. 

Arthriecturol Od*t0i leam 
R. ftitdt.iri. Mr* N, Tnycm M-* 

2 SathA^i (Interior OeiLgrer* 

Ai Sumiidy VW* (Onltrt Only I 

A&j Dhobi. D A C 

Cl rent Mr Mfrhjwrmjid AJ-SoWAt> 

12002-20041 

Afthflectijral Dc'irjgn Vnm 

H HfKjr.m S SttbaCh, RmM 

AmodMt, Mr-. 2. Siitibagh ii '•?(•< *> 4 

Dnigyieri 

Wadi liarnqr jmj Detetopment 
Scheme {Ahltoiy) 

MiYseefati, Kyw^vt 

Ci-em Kie^dom of Morocco 
12002 2003) 

Art hifeCTufdrf Design Team- 
R W A kr«frvi 

AvsdCtatriS Cot atiflf stipfi B<,'c,vj 
- MpfOCCO; M f 0(0 Abdwiah. 

A, MontaAif, ft. AndaiouK^i. 

S Mou n, T AJOufcr 

Ai Hudalda Urmer*lt> 

Central Library 

A^H^.vda.Yemfm 
CHcerf Amu(?.*4<l Univer*.t» 
i2002 2004s 
Architect idol Oeaijfin Team 
R. eadtan. GH Afujetj 

Al-Amln Meique 

Bcinrt, Lebanon 
CtteM: MiruVEfy erf Anoa^ and 
Islamic Arraus - Beuut 
Af&hitectLkaf Destg -i Team 
R. B-aOfnn. A* Hyn f r 

Yciuvef AJ Saw d VBt* 

Anunoh. kkiLan 

Client Mr. u- Soeed 

12002-20041 

Arthifceiurai Oeis^n Tenm; 

R &aOran. Mr* % T^em 

Mr* 2. Saho.Tfch! inferior EJet-^wr- 
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2003 


Abu-aiwafeli Mmquo 

Amman. Jordan 
Chen) Wefuimmed 
i 2003-2004) 

ArclutecUiroi Design leanv 
R Badrar. AmAOui 

Heritage VU.lt* (Main SC hep™?} 

Shan Kuwait Qt> 
pl»enf: Kl.-a.i I OcMjfnmcnt 
ArcruleCtu-ii Team 

W Ama*n r Mi A Zurojn 
M Ai*<x«, M MyiVJ 

Heritage Village i A Hematite 
ft rope-sal) 

&harq. KuwAt Cit> 

Cfeent Kurs4ilG<hemirtJii 
Arthrtect ft. Badran 

Sana'a Conference Paiac* 
(Design Proposal | 

Sana A, Republic ol Yemml 
C*hC^H_- Tfw Rpreif/i M. ntstry ol 
State- Qartar 

•Vchriretu'i* Or-S^pT * 1 * * %*h R 
A Wwimiu H, Khyjil f Atotfrion 

Wadi Abu Mm« I Reusing 
Oeneicpmeni Schama 

Beirut Lebanon 
ClK-ni. 5tf«*re 

ArOruiecAuraf D*v£n Tc.y-n 
R. Badron. W Amisn, M. Abb.n 
GH AJsayed 

Qatar Cmbaaay and 
Ambfetiadti* * Residence 

AjTm-m.Jcrdan 

Cheni Mirvsiry 0 ! Foreign AffAr* 
Qatar 

Archtectyra? Design Team: 

R ftadrar.Ol A’s r r ed. 
fi Y.nayaw. Ms A QattiP». 

Okim,!vciJH Ur »crafty Central 

Library 

Djctukgu$. S>ro 
Client: Cwtr&ttrt Uruveisriir 
■V criitoctvf.il DesTtretv 
R. Budfvn.GH. A'saybd, M 

Nattonai Bank of Kuwait 
(Remodelling) 

Amman, Jordan 

C *-nt tt-aitonai Bank of ttmaart 
(2003-2004) 

Artfwiettur*1 De^fth T*am; 

R Badran. Mrs M Tayrrn, 

H. Knyor. i.vs z Sa&bofih 
i Imcnor Oov®/wif} 


Notes by chapter 


Al&hamlya Deietopmeht Project 
| Three Phase t ) 

Saudi Arabia 
Oefit Mofckoh ReoJ 
S!*:o C<^R*^ 

Arch.(eetural Des^n Tp.htv 
R Godran,w. AYnasn. W Abbas, 
Mrs N ELwdl. Ms S 0h£rmt. 

Ms R. A] Ashhdto 
Associates Gei'isiffp. USA 
| in Phase Throe onty. 

2004 


KonMan Trading Tovtur* 

KhdrtOum. Sudan 

Cl*<U; KOriJOfan COffgUKty Lid 

A/crjtocL*.v Design learn: 

R tfodr.in, Rami VrvWL' 

Housing Bank [Design Proposal] 

■^rwdr.iordjrt 

C*«*nt Housing Bdnfc 
Architectural 0*V£rt team 
R Boor an,J, &*dr&H J* 
Associates: Gonslrr USA 

Sudan Cotton 
Company Building 4 * 

Kfvvtowm, Sxldn 
Cl«mt SvKt.yi Cotton Ci^iwr, 
Arctutccturai Pevgri Tram 
R [Lidjftr Ram Arnaout 

Mir.»tr j Of Finance Comptoi * 

^nman.Jofikiri 
CIh^: Mirt<vu, & Fin.-mce 
ArCtlil«C1|jfdi OnuRn Tcjm: 
ft. B^an. M Hv-i'i.H, Khyai 
Mr% S. Gtr.-.urti, V*"> ft A AVtfvaO 

A3 1 >neti Unisfrt^ty ContiJil 
Ubrary* 

TfrpolU Libya 

C-on! Ar-Fa(ca Urv T vf$ify 
A/chtccfu/nl LK-*k^ ir<tm 
ft BAd^iin., A. VH-vila! 

Beirut Martyr a Square A 

BenA Lr. tMmcrri 
Client SoJi->?fC 
A-chi•rctuni [>■ 4 - j?n Team 
R. ttatiMri' H 0-ifirr, R. Arnooul. 

J. EUtdriM"! Jr 

As see tales ftarmOrtlK-r 

Dubai Cr«*k De veiopme nta 

Dubm- U A E 

Cimnt: Dub* Of-sokjprnirnt and 
invPSLTnsni Authority 
Ardhiii-ctuftM Des-'jjn Tr-smij 
ft, &adran. w Hyan 


Ai QcMjj Land Project. Worker* 
Hosn.-ng DdolocMnunt 

Dubai. Jiibai AJU# At 
Cucnt Ttio Eucout/vc Office 
A/cf T.'Cturdl Tram: 

R Badr-m. ftann AmjcaS. 

O. Rovi u" N, Y .wv*. vtse. 
n. Khyx. f. AK^lnh M Myan, 
Mr-, U. SarV.tf 
JCnnt »fo:ur«’ A'th \UCON, 

[Xma UA£ 

Mlmstry of Piijtfrffndce. 
Preliminary E>r %ig r n 

Rtyadh - haJi Aj af> a 
CiKfivS. Mir»‘*try 0 ' PiigrJirwgr 
ArXhpipclUdl Dt?5n;r Tc.im 
ft, Bad'dii- R. Al Khat*, 

S. SSbbamb 

Doha Croat Mo«qu< tPreilmmary 
Dwipi) 

DoKa.Qat^ 

C>*-nr: SfKOai orrcc <rt rr ^ Dot-.i 

Gcuerrmuwt 

AfChd^cturdl De^-ijn Tr^m. 
ft BaO'.m, Rjwtu Amaout 

2005 


Berlin Eapo | The Harraflvu of an 
Arab FarmfyJ (the Bksdrnn Family 

1W-200S) 

Mobile f ihcjit SysTOm 
«^004 JOO&i 
Client: MHuiUY&f foregn 
AfU*fS. Berlin 

I FA Canary. Berlin 
Stuttgart l ithlbrtkm 
R. BadranV ArChltocturol Work - 
a Biography 

Mobile EtIhIM S)■stern 
(2004-2005) 
dent: ifA (tnstitut fur 
A^ariasbc/icfiutvc'i) 
by R, Badran, 

I. Sabfkigb. J B-vdr an Jr 
CoordirnitJon team Ammari 
B ft.i^.nnj J Mjtfhftfr, Mi A Kfxl -?r 
Coordrnur*ontejrTi Gctttuwv. 

Dr A Pnn/ MtA MqwjA* 

O B Ba'sch. stt* I Len/ 

Bern* Orstnp- 
A/chfieci Mr A R,wna(t,ir> 

Support [cam tot Mm^try of 
Fprt'^n Alters ctkJ iFA: 

Ms N. ottimep.. Msi K MS*:am* 

M^i n Knammash, a ZuMr-r 


Cluster l. A Ptarratlnv on People, 
Place and Culture 

t IASTE 2004 Corfercnc® Bn*l 
rnr^nc Jamesom. fbsf 
Modwrifsm, of. The Guttural t c^n‘ 
(^1 flfe Cepitttiim Di-rl'-un 
i)moy’^r> Pt«i. 1905 
2-DrncHBetti nrw-Soc-v 1 
FfarmrMievA c\* rru- mformjitan 
Socn?b- Camfcbdge 

MWs.. I960 
a JohnR.i ^cwi Sdui The 
Ccp apse of Ckbalrsm #nd The 
Rebirth ot NatMmji vr , Htarprvs 
March 200-1 p 3S 

4 JN P 36 

5 tb*l. p. 37 

6 Robert mM. Gki6,w ineourtfity' 
me frwsonvu 20 April 2001 

P >4 

T.tb^p 7S 

B.vdntfi, ftcfWtrbni; pn 
fiw f*Mrat\o of PPapc f ho foifi 
r\*o CornrrsjifiorT. Unpub Mica, 
nopagynafidri 
9ttwJ 

Chapter 2 -Creative Heritage and 
the Return to the Fait 

This chapter » b.rte-d on a short 
b^gmpfty witten by ftmcmi 
Sridran. [ranuated from the Arabic 
tty Ran - F Doher. AJlqutfei are 
Mkijn htyyi thfS Ihwvkalcn, wfuch 
wi»b0ntp)«1 ihJ in Armi’uvi m 
January 2004 ju’dmad* 1 
to me then 

Chapter 4. The Fourth Oimension 
if thi Speft 

: (>>;,.yn Kut- m in fsmiui 
SerAgfKhn vhj Jtvnrc Stem, The 
Con rrrnpof^v> Moujuv- Acobpmy 
Edtrons, London. 1994. p, 37 
2.Ibid, p 46 
3.IWC p,S7 
Mvn d Hoag laiahMC 
A/CJhih'cfur. Acwk-nty TnJ-t*>ns. 
Lomsyt, 1977. p 34 

Chapter S. Prefentrii; a UsMc 
HritOry 

1 Mumferd U*w y TtKCffy >o 
MrtfoO. Rrn®jr>, London. 1975. 
p. 64 

2, two CemuhtrTi ,rv n Movr-um, 

«wa iouw.fr 

3. Cu«bvitutLisrjf. McbaeiA.ed. 

Thn 4o^iiretfUh k of i he Afus-r*urys 
MancMrttnr Uruvers-y Press, 
2003, p 6 


4 Douglias, Davd. The Museum 
Ttantfarmcd, Abbevillb Pres-.. New 
York. 199. p 26 
5.0 etse hausnf, Mchae a. Op Cri 
p. 4 

6-Steeln. Jumcs. Onnni*Viim and 
fhe Oiihe^r, PhD The ms, Unrw-rsriy 
of Southern C4*',?Ofn>a. 2000, 
UnCMbilSTKd. p. 16 
7 VMM. Stephen, JteRnnAutf the 
Museum, Snutfisdbl.yn Inst *idb 
•’ 1 rc*ns. Warnmn^Oft O C,. 1990, p 
140 

SJtWd p 51 

9 Harrui. Ned, M ‘J#esi Muwrum 
Conference ProcwnJings.. Unwr 
sitypfCNcofiO, 1966. p, 32 
IQpWpU, Stephan, opot p. ©0 

11 .Wc.il, Staphan, open, p, 57 

12 We»i, S‘i’pherr,op cit. p 52 

13 Weil. StepneA. bp.ot. p © I 
14.0ougids DiJMd.op.cn .p © 

Chapter 6 An Earthly Raradise 

1.Victoria Meirvckn &yg Outurw 
Of I he Urban Dni>etopment pf 
Ccwb - 

2 iVamie Ciuto Archill tuo* Con 
swvptiofv and Uebari Deit-lopment 
Of CiaHfSlonp Centre . ed, Mchotri 
Mo/vocke. Procbtdiii^s 01 a 
Seir.rnat <k£anirr<i by the Gottihe 
initrtbic iC'iiroj.! 5 October 
1978, p. 8 

JaQmtlifi TyiVitiitt aas I'prxJ ol usrf>g 
Ihc- teem hurii^yi sC4te «nfprmcdi 
ATf - in rn>r studies Of t-ty ptanivr^, 
ijmdrwvhs to 

t%uwr\<c Cmo, urvpuh -nbhd doe 
tofiti tHaseriabpnb Ne-r.v A3 Sayyitti 
UCLA (Berkeley,. 197ft. Inthcdts 
Myrfa'ion. Ntiiv ef Sayyiid 
hem frosrjjes were nol oni> 
lOCoriep within Ibe reach cf ir^ 
muc/jin * ca^. but also smed as 
v vjdl markers, to gu Or peopk- 
througjh the irutne ot street s 
•t Qn iF Alfdroo JohnMortort, 
Wendy cithers «t at.. ’Report <m 
Isiamc Cairo . ArchrtbCtur^ am- 
odbpn iLondonL 1987 
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the o> f c.M (o pt-M 

OfrlM rd by tfta* rnoe/AH 

badana fam*y group mtlurt 4 tribe 

badcif -nfcnditrrtrts^ 

b#f>taJ liftf ■*' >#4 rop'trus', 
concluded as *1 forded nMb from 
*owti wee, feeds nftd cement 

bayt j.-.i'aco 

CtahAr-bAjgh a Mfocfure m *r .:h 
four arches supper l a dome 

t *r mantera 4 «i \n w un iy/ ■ inr^ 

court 

dawtra pr tddr.’>r« M,.il 

dahIU af>tocn,vT»tj^’ 

d#kkj ■ 1 pfalform ’oi wh«;r. 
trw words itnd ocfkons o 1 I'm- irr.iim 

a'c relayed to members of the 
<OrtiWt'On 

dhvan jdWiarim vttlr^rpom 

dtwan Iwl sifting room reserved 

for women 

durqa s f 0-rrtr d uvwdMttt Q* a 

r»tlmid dnveonded from f^Jirw 
darter of Motwnmad: dynasty 
a/**? Egip? 969 1171 

feddan measure d lend 
rcuva.> 'T to antifox 1 . acre 
(0 405 nectiirrj 

hflflolgnon.ltf’' I-.pr'O.V'ylO 
W,p*.*,lh 

hammam ;hjI- t both 

haram pitvole qu.r‘^-% o‘ a 
houw Of sanctuary ol a rnosguc 

imam sny ot>ji male 

who leads proofs during 
con^eg^iitonail worship in 
a mowie 

Iwhi >rr illary stutce, often 
- i/^runft a Qa a 

jamt con,:+c>;^ron 


Jumoh coa^r rvi-mional r owj^ 

Kamjnjyj \ * i3< ^IndCm 

y>ned with pMWtof 

khan occcHrrrHxt n on ‘or 
dwellers 

khayma ftal-roof^ lofo; < 

kulUye comply > of buildings 
-nsocirtcd wilh 4 rrxM«jue. 
tncludi^ thOv? used for m®d<al, 

: each ^ and cnanfjtibJe ourp<?v s 

maidan 1 ir^e open spaed for 
ceffrrrwnkd use 

m«df*M islumitt school, often 
attached lo * mosque 

macar m iirect or orfM-l *nc - 

nu^hrlbi North Afnn an her « ',h>- 
mth 

majili recepfijon haiJ for maie 
fiuettts 

malh-af wind Ciif n 

r4am1uk <t>no'.'p ny^d E»pi 

1250-1517 

manthara ituest room 

mflisril lar^d hojv’ 

■naqa ad jQggm.open‘rocr’i 
mastaba slcppi berth 

ma*j4d a or 

ne#ife0urt>QOd mosoue 

mlhrab Itv rt’Ct-s-, or ruche ir :j 
mosque Pftditnt(rw d reciiOn o 1 
At.iKV.Vi 

mlabar ihe ouLptl s 4 mosque 

mojaibab '.«’<* ma/ 

mualllm banna m*sTtrt rrvfirtwsn 

mvqiArui twy .->,;iVTlb v .■■■ f<nf. 

m«fJhrab4ya ! yn'n or |p«' >’ 1 ol 
tu’noa wood 


pnkkir.trn pu»lK fwoii For tr ^r r$ r 
Of rjrsp'iry o' wrestling, etc 

pHntoq .i mcrnumeral porl^ 
forming thoOoe^ sde ol Sn kw an 

qa'a main ngll & a lh>yw 
Compr.'Sid|j ' durqa'a md iwo 
Iwans 14 sl 1 , fi-’var-d sof- 1 ' * ‘or 
mole (Llpts"’. 

qiM* dirnCT^ Of pTdr» ' 

qubbri dome, tr+ lorrn ir* 
sometirrwi nedi^d to a 
mausotchjrTi 

Hbat fiMlif nymSStery 

rtwaq pwU Rlivr^quA tvr\ 1<y 
feathers 

sann tfwroiiriy.vd of a mosque 

salamlik : 4 W»t» 0 n (SMUngPOOm fpt 
men} 

saltabll w.ircf ftnl coo hfi 

Lisunly <2 martjfc, used *n 
Oonjunetion with a rrv»*.V 

Sassamd .' 1 . 1 V. cr-scondod 
from S»s-w%, mffiicfi mind the 
pi^van Empno 226- 651 

slwla lh# lip.' of i-,Mm 

vhukshaykhs verged dr 
fenesf riHod lonfprn of .1 dome 

tuq opr '^1 4 r mArke I 

uyilMh .Kchshiitks.tr • nent 
vDorcn^ d corner, resofvmft 
square supoortmi; n a is with the 
OtOJW bov? <if a dome thhxch 
an ihoa 16-wded tr.mwTionni 
tone 
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